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Giants in a Cloud 


E have been examining an English im- 

portation called “Great Names,”* an 

anthclogy of English and American 
literature from Chaucer to Francis Thompson, with 
introductions by various hands, drawings of the great 
writers by J. F. Horrabin, and the editing of the 
whole under the direction of Walter J. Turner, the 
English poet. Naturally (as the book is from the 
Nonesuch Press) the Meynells and the Farjeons 
write some of the biographical sketches, and con- 
temporary pocts like Lascelles Abercrombie, Robert 
Graves, and Edmund Blunden contribute others. 
Selections from the great writers chosen copiously 
succeed short essays. “The book claims no over- 
powering authority, but there are fresh viewpoints 
in it and a relish for great writing. “This makes 
it welcome, even as another of seemingly endless 
anthologies. 

There are interesting juxtapositions. We should 
not have expected Arthur Machen to be writing of 
Sir Walter Scott, David Garnett of Mark ‘Twain, 
or, for that matter, Robert Graves of Alexander 
Pope. Yet they acquit themselves creditably. The 
fantastical David displays, indeed, unusual insight 
- of the ex-pilot of the Mississippi. 
The comparatively mild Blunden understands his 
Hazlitt, that “Samson Among Critics.” It is good 
to find that the first writer after Chaucer to be 
chosen is the well-nigh forgotten sixteenth-century 
George Gascoigne, made newly vivid to us by the 
anecdotes of R. K. Wood, his ““The Green Knight's 
Fancy” set forth beguilingly upon a 
Shakespeare is-not here, “partly 


into the haractet 


Farewe 1] to 
broad fair page. 
because the se ype of the book does not permit or 
adequate representation,” and partly to emohasiz: 
the individuality of the compilation. Our favorite 
Drayton and our favorite Wyatt do not appear. But 
there is fine, trenzied eulogy of Marlowe on the 
part of Robert Nichols and of Shelley by Turner 
himself. Rose Macaulay writes on both Jane 
Austen and Charlotte Bronté and contrasts them in- 
terestingly. H.C. Harwood deals condensediy with 
Richardson Fielding and Smollett. The “Father 
of the English Novel” is set down as tedious, “‘de- 
void of humor and literary merit.” But Richardson 
was a great letter-writer and revealed an ideal to 
the young ladies of the period when corresponding 
in the imagination as an imaginative young lady. 
He indulged, we are told, “a disordered digestion.” 
Fielding, after a flier in topical revues that were 
censored, started out to parody Richardson, and 
found his true metier as a novelist. Mr. Harwood 
regrets that Smollett did not know old Sam Johnson 
better. Smollett was sour and quarrelsome and it 
is averred that he would have been Johnson’s match 
in conversation. Sterne’s “rare nobility of utterance 
delivered sometimes with the most salacious leer” is 
well indicated by A. E. Coppard. 

To read Virginia Woolf on George Eliot and 
H. M. Tomlinson on Stevenson is to catch other 
pithy remarks, such as that the former ‘“‘was one 
of the first English novelists to discover that men 
and women think as well as feel, and the discovery 


‘< 


was of great artistic moment”; and that the latter - 


“really thought that a writer should never give the 

public anything less than the best he had. He gave 

more thought and work to mere expression than 

some of his latter-day critics give to matter.” 

The American figures in the book are not 
(Continued on page 529) 


*Great Names. Edited by Walter J. Turner. New 


York: The Dial Press, 1926. 


On a Naked Hill 


By Wirrer BYNNER 


$6 ARE to go naked once, and never again 
Will you cover your face with clothes 
and be afraid.” 
Believing him, I took off even the sun 
From my shoulders and from my waist even the 
shade 
That had made of my walking another willow- 
bough. 
On an empty hill I stripped me of the dark 
And threw it aside; so that I must go now 
Unashamedly naked, undisguisedly stark. 
He was right in his wisdom, in his lordly advice 
To go naked, to rise alive, magnificent 
Out of the shadows, to be born twice. 
But I should like to have asked him, before he went, 
How to recall shyness, how to cover 
My terrified eyes from the lightning of a lover. 


Yes, I have been appeased with nakedness: 

[ am seen and seeing now, beyond desire. 

Needing no love, what have my lips to confess, 

What have my hands to do with the human fire? 

Tf I kindle a sacrifice, passion obscures 

Not only heaven’s nakedness but mine. 

When was there ever a passion that endures 

Save as the pouring of an ancient wine? 

And wine that brightens eyes will darken them too: 

Eyes are not naked that are blurred with drinking. 

When I beg you to say words, to let me look at you, 

To cover my heart-beat with yours, away from 
thinking, 

Your breast and mine are 

And darkening breast I always lie beside. 


ACHING 


only the naked, wide 
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“The New Japanese Womanhood.” 
Reviewed by Etsu Inagaki Sugi- 
moto. 
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and State in Mexico.” 
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Translations from the Chinese. By 
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Next Week, or Later 


The Age of Impotence. By Elmer 
Davis. 
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John Keats 


By CLARENCE D. THorPE 
Author of “The Mind of John Keats” 


N the past five years more has been written and 
published about John Keats than in any two 
decades of the preceding century. There have 

been since the Centenary, in witness of his popularity 
and his fascination for the critics, seven full-sized 
books in all, and articles, notices, and reviews whose 
total number it would be rash even to estimate. 
But it is the character and emphasis, not the volume, 
of this criticism that is significant. In spirit it has 
largely inherited from such finely-conceived studies 
as Robert Bridges’s essay, Professor de Selincourt’s 
edition, and Sidney Colvin’s great biography. From 
it has emerged a poet and man quite different from 
the Keats of popular conception—a Keats mor 
human, more diversified in interests and gifts, more 
deeply thoughtful, in short more English. ‘This 
Keats, it would appear, is destined to occupy 
tion by himself in English literature: in the rich 
ness and catholicity of his endowments he has been 
revealed as happily representative, not only 
best of his own age, but of the old, the middle, and 
the very modern periods of our poetry; h« bids fair 
take his place as, next to Shakespeare, the most 
nearly typical of English poets. 

Keats was a genius to the core, and t 
fully would be to understand much of the mystery 
He himself seems to have been quite 


a Pp SlI- 


of the 


+ 
Ww 


know him 


of all genius. 


aware of this. One of the most earnest students of 
the art of poetry who has lived, he sought especially 
to understand his own poetic nature. “This natur 


was, even to Keats himself, of baffling complexity. 
Had it been otherwise he would not have been the 
creat poet he was—though he would hav 

to explain. Keats was a lover of the 

sensitive to natural beauty to a degree rare even in 
poets, and he was a luxury-loving dreamer seeking 
relief from harsh realities by escape to a world of 
pure imagination; but, in sharp contrast to t 

was also a thoughtful, philosophic observer of life, 
a revolutionary in social and 


been easier 


sensuous, 


hese, he 


who, something of 
political matters, was yet more vitally concerned 
with the simple facts of humanity. From which 
of his obviously contradictory selves was Keats to 
draw his poetic strength? Could there be adjust- 
ment and reconciliation, or were these impulses so 
mutually antagonistic that life to one meant death 
to the other? ‘These were questions with which 
Keats himself wrestled mightily in periods of 
“burning of thought” on poetry, and upon which 
we know he came to notable conclusions; they are 
the questions, too, with which Mr. Garrod* explicit- 
ly opens his main discussion of Keats. 
ae Fe 

Mr. Garrod’s answer is definitive and emphatic. 
In full recognition of the importance the young poet 
attached to things intellectual and earthy, Mr. 
Garrod yet finds that for Keats there is one world 
alone in which “his genius works effectively,” and 
that is the “world of pure imaginative forms.” ‘That 
Keats was not content with this world, but with 
uneasy conscience was “forever plotting escape” to 
the world of actuality, which he conceived to be 
the more proper region for great poetry, Mr. Garrod 
frankly deplores. Keats was wrong. “For think- 
ing on the earth, Keats had in fact small aptitude,” 
and the weaknesses in his poetry arise directly from 
his refusal to recognize this limitation and remain 
in his own right sphere of pure “sensations.” (Mr. 





*Keats. 
versity Press. 


By H. W. Garrod. New York: Oxford Uni- 


1926. 
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Garrod, curiously enough, makes no distinction be- 
tween the life in the “five senses” which he considers 
requisite to Keats’s creative power, and the world 
of “imaginative forms”). Keats constantly— 
though mistakenly—aspired toward “harder and 
sharper effects, toward the realities of thinking and 
suffering;” but it is only when he takes a “holiday 
from thinking,” insists Mr. Garrod, that he achieves 
his best and truest poetry. 

Writing with all the fine, full sweep of a prac- 
ticed scholarship upon one hand, with the attentive 
eye of the trained classicist on the other, with 
everywhere the grateful flavor of creative artistry 
upon his work, Mr. Garrod yet presents to us a Keats 
whom we find it difficult to accept. This is a Keats 
who, belonging neither to the old tradition, which 
refused to admit that he ever let his romantic eyes 
‘tray earthward, nor to the new interpretation which 
insists upon a poet of thought and human sympathy, 
s, nevertheless, inferior to both: a poet who did 
not understand himself, whose artistic nature was 
unalterably divided, and who could write greatly 
only when one-half of him had been put into a 
trait-jacket and safely stowed away. 

ses Fs 


Great poetry divorced from life, such as Mr. 
Garrod implicitly demands of Keats, there may be, 
but fortunately Keats himself did not believe it. 
His ideal was to write poetry of truth, a poetry of 
“character and sentiment, pierced through with 
the agonies and strife of human hearts,” and he 
pent his lifetime in an earnestly passionate endeavor 


t» subdue his unusual powers to the high uses for 
vhich he instinctively knew them to be destined. 
Mr. Garrod’s failure to sympathize with Keats 
n his aspirations must, one believes, be in part traced 
to the fact that in following the poet’s thought he 
Keats’s “‘last 
word to us upon the office of the poet,” he says, is 
to be found in the “Hyperion: A Vision,” where 
‘we are told plainly no one can usurp the height of 


tops short of his final conclusions. 


poetry who does not draw his strength from social 
uffering.” This is true, but not the whole truth, 
for Keats emphasizes still a further condition: 
which is, that no sum of knowledge is of use with- 
cut the accompanying power of imaginative vision. 
In the revised “Hyperion” the poet is still a dreamer, 
but a dreamer with knowledge. 

Keats had found his own apparently contradictory 
impulses not mutually hostile, then, but comple- 
mentary; his poetic strength lay in a harmony and 
unity within himself and, likewise, though this is 
hetter revealed elsewhere, harmony between himself 
ind the universe in which he was living; neither to 
the true 
poet must be a thinking, knowing dreamer. He must 
from the self. And, happily,—or, 
nevitably, for it is difficult to see how genuine art 
from a _ rent Keats’s 
poetry does come from him whole. ‘This precisely 
s the great truth that J. Middleton Murry so clearly 
ind firmly established in his late work on Keats. 
It is the quality that unites Keats in indissoluble 
bonds of affinity with the genius of Shakespeare 


dream, nor to think and know is enough: 


whole 


write 


could spring nature best 


with, shall we say, the eternal spirit of all high art? 
(great art must be Keats’s art is no 
xception. ‘The great Odes, for example, belong 
to a time when the poet had practically achieved 


whole; and 


triumphant reconciliation of his diverse impulses; 
they were born of a united self. 
st SF S& 


Mr. Garrod’s treatment of the Odes is the best 
part of his book, and he has here made more than 
one invaluable contribution to Keats criticism. His 
analysis of the structure of the stanza of the Odes 
is an evolution from the sonnet form—the author 
has, incidentally, made a detailed study of the 
sonnets, Which appears as a “Note” at the end of 
the book—is a happy illustration of Mr. Garrod’s 
critical genius at its best; and the pursuit of the main 
the “Ode to a Nightingale” back to a 
reconstructed conversation between Keats and Coler- 
thoroughly fascinating bit of intuitive 
But his main assumption about the Odes, 


ideas in 


idge iS a 
reasoning. 
that they were written after “a holiday from think- 
Keats’s 
experience,” 
Of the period 


ng,” in a period when “alone venius 


the 
the facts do not seem to support. 
ding, and running into, the 


flourished tn fulness of sensuous 


immediately “prect crea- 


tion of the Odes we know a great deal; except for 


“To Autumn,” the Odes were probably written 
between the middle of April and the last of May, 
IST. Keats’s journal letter to George and 


(seorgiana Keats is, 


during March and April, a par- 





ticularly rich one. It shows that for the young poet 
this was a time of intense and fruitful thought. It 
was the period of the now famous passage on the 
Vale of Soul Making, which has attracted the en- 
thusiastic attention of a philosopher like Bosanquet 
and which Mr. Murry has recently so admirably 
analyzed as marking the peak of Keats’s search for 
spiritual unities; it was a time in which Keats could 
quote with entire relish Milton’s lines beginning, 

How charming is divine philosophy 

the exclamation against philosophy in “Lamia” 

came several months later; and it precedes by just 
a little the poet’s remark that “the world has taken 
on a quakerish look with me, which I once thought 
was impossible,— 

Nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendor in the grass and glory in the flower 
I once thought this a Melancholist’s dream—.” 
These are plainly the utterances of a man existing 
in the spirit of thought, not in a life of the purely 
sensuous. 


ss s+ 


‘The great Odes are as it were, a culmination of 
this thinking and its “quakerish” mood. They are 
profoundly meditative; there is in them little trace 
of the fine careless rapture of unthinking joy in the 
senses, Joy in the senses there is, indeed, but it 1s 
a joy much chastened by a solemn mental integrity 
which finds it impossible to reflect upon a beautiful 
natural world without at the same time being mind- 
ful of the people who live in it,—a joy “whose hand 
is ever at his lips bidding adieu.” “Does any one 
think that any study of truth, any flight from the 
senses to the mind, was ever likely to carry Keats 
to perfections purer or higher than those of the “Ode 
to a Nightingale?” asks Mr. Garrod. And we can 
only answer an emphatic no; for the “Ode to a 
Nightingale” represents in itself, in our sober judg- 
ment, almost the perfection of a study of truth; 
and, inasmuch as in its conception Keats’s imagina- 
tion ranged both through the broad spaces of a 
world of sensuous beauty and into the depths of 
human misery, it represents, too, the extreme of flight 
from the senses to the mind—and back again. This 
Ode is in its simplicity a record of a luminous 
sesthetic experience; it shows what went on in the 
mind of the poet, about two worlds of equally com- 
pelling reality to him; in contemplation of a bird 
ind his song. It is, specifically, as Sidney Colvin 
has shown, a poem of contrasts. It deals with a 
world of intoxicating sensuous beauty where in vivid 
ecstacy the nightingale lives his free and jovous life; 
but it also deals—and to this it owes its sharply 


piquant power—with the melancholy world of 
humanity, 
Where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 


Where but to think is to be full of 


poetry could never spring unadulterated from 
the “five the breath of 

heavy upon it; it is too much “sicklied o’er with the 
cast of thought.” 


es S 


mortality is too 


” 
senses: 


pale 


Any mention of Mr. Garrod’s book would be 
incomplete without notice of his attitude toward 
Miss Amy Lowell’s biography. In general, it may 
be said, he is rather hard on her. He is not only 
disappointed in her book, he is irritated, and so irri- 
tated that he is never through; he pursues her wit! 
relentless rigor—ad internecionem. Now in part 
Mr. Garrod’s strictures are just enough, but for 
certain of his remarks some of us who have long 
been his friends, and have hitherto admired _ his 
perfect urbanity and even, temper, cannot but have 
regrets. It seems particularly unfortunate, for in- 
stance, that without full and exhaustive inquiry, 
doubts should be thrown upon the authenticity of 
Miss Lowell’s new material. If this material is 
not genuine, if Miss Lowell was, as Mr. Garrod 
suggests, imposed upon, either Mr. Garrod, or Sir 
Edmund Gosse, whose opinion he quotes, would 
earn the gratitude of American and, indeed, all 
scholarship, by establishing the truth. But mere 
hints are insufficient; there should be proofs. As 
for the rest, the faults Mr. Garrod finds in Miss 
Lowell’s book should or should not be minimized, 
depending upon the reader’s point of view in judg- 
ing the work. It would seem well to remember 
that Miss Lowell was primarily a poet rather than 
ascholar. And as a poet she permits her imagination 
to carry her sometimes beyond the bounds of scholar- 
ly caution; as a poet of the “new school,” moreover, 


she is cursed with a species of polemical zeal to 
make Keats appear as “one of us,”—hence, he js 
never a mystic; he is never allegorical, though he 
is sometimes symbolical; he shows affinity with 
Japanese art, etc.,—and it is perhaps as a poet of the 
new school, too, that she allows herself the rather 
wide freedom with our language that critics have 
rightly deplored. But even so, Miss Lowell’s book 
in its entirety still seems admirable; it rises, through 
sheer power of a prevailingly sympathetic insight 
above the faults that load it down, and at the end, 
the spirit of a real Keats does shine forth. After 
all, perhaps, in spite of the perils, poets should be 
occasionally allowed to write biographies of each 
other. The net result might in general be quite as 
satisfactory to the dead poet, could he know, as many 
a scholar’s careful tome. 


ee 


Women of Japan 


THE NEW JAPANESE WOMANHOOD. By 
Atten K. Faust. New York: George H. 
Doran. 1926. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Ersu INaGak1 SuGImoTo 
Author of “A Daughter of the Samurai” 


N this new book on Japanese women, I, as, a 
Japanese woman, am deeply interested; and I 
confess that I gazed upon the unopened volume 

with a feeling of affectionate dread—much as an 
elder sister might watch the dear young debuntante 
being ushered into a world of critical people who, 
knowing nothing of the powerful influence of her 
inheritance and environment, would measure her 
hy their own standards, 

[ am always grateful when the reading public 
has an opportunity to see Japanese women, not as 
represented on embroidered screens and painted fans, 
but as they are; for rarely are they familiar to me 
when I see them in print. How would my little 
sister be presented? Kindly, I was sure, yet— 

Then I opened the book. 

After being introduced in a straightforward and 
excellent preface by Dr. Lampe, che author tells 
his story of Japan’s women. It is a tale of continual 
development:—the dignified type of old whose 
highest ideal was to be a success behind the hedge of 
home; the thinking schoolgirl peeping curiously over 
the hedge; the semi-modern maiden stepping 
through the gateway; the woman of today with wide 
interests and aspirations. He shows that the dif- 
ference in education and opportunity of the various 
classes has necessarily caused them to march along 
different paths—but all advancing. 

As one reads, it is easy to believe the statement 
made early in the book that “in the last twenty-five 
years as much change in the condition of Japan’s 
women was made as it took Europe five hundred 
years to bring about.” These words were written 
by the author after an intelligent and almost un- 
biased weighing of facts gathered during a quarter 
of a century of careful observation and study. Dr. 
Faust must be an unusual man, for naturally his 
views were somewhat narrowed by the barrier of a 
complicated language and the walls of a Christian 
school; yet he has looked beyond the barriers with 
a mind wonderfully comprehensive and full of 
sympathetic understanding. 

In a few places, I think he is too mathematical 
in measuring the heartaches of Japanese woman- 
hood, but even there he is never more than politely 
aggressive. Perhaps it is owing to this accuracy that 
the book has what can be said of few books written 
in English about Japan—a worthy background of 
knowledge, combined with the author’s own under- 
standing that there are things regarding his subject 
which he does not, cannot, comprehend. He 
handles these unknown things with rare tact, not 
making the too frequent mistake of attempting to 
disprove the fact that customs and standards which 
clash with western ideas may yet possess a puzzling 
value of their own. 

The “why” of Japanese traditions, of which, as 
a rule, western people know nothing, is the only 
thing that can explain many of the simple but per- 
plexing differences between the West and the East. 
Dr. Faust has familiarized himself with many of 
these, and it warms the heart to see that he under- 
stands, for instance, that when a courteous Japanese 
gentleman treats his wife indifferently in public, it 
does not indicate anything but ordinary good breed- 
ing according to a standard not known to Ameri- 
cians. It is age-old teaching that hidden heart- 
tenderness is justifiable, but a feeling so overpower- 
ing that it has to be openly displayed, is dangerously 
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near being a challenge to the spirit of loyalty. To 
allow any woman to come between a man and his 
overlord would be the height of treason, for such 
weakness, widespread, would mean death to a feudal 
mation. From this teaching grew a universal habit 
of reticence which signified manly self-control. 
Every cultured woman took equal pride in her 
husband’s neglect and in her own gentle acceptance 
of it; no more feeling humiliation than does an 
American man who carries his wife’s wrap, or 
sands aside to allow her to enter the car before him. 
Japan is full of customs with forgotten symbols; 
put they are dying. The younger generation, having 
gen beyond the gates, has exchanged ceremonious- 
ness for an informality that would have been once 
considered abrupt and rude. But now there is a 
widespread, but quiet not-to-be-turned-back move- 
ment against former things. The reason why most 
women of the past were content behind the hedge, 
is because their gardens were blossoming so thickly 
with flowers of courtesy that the thorns of oppression 
were hidden. 

The book is unusually free from phrases that 
bring the Japanese reader suddenly face to face with 
the realization that the author is a foreigner. Ex- 
cept in a very few places, he shows a Japanese con- 
sideration for unreasoning sentiment even while 
dealing with practical matters. But he picked up his 
foreign pen before he wrote the following: ““The 
ancestors that are worshiped are never women, 
always men.” 

To the masses of Japanese it is a sacred fact that 
the great god of all Japan, worshiped in past and 
present time, by all classes, from the Emperor to 
the humblest coolie, is a woman—the Sun Goddess. 
Whether she was a direct messenger from heaven, 
or a deified ancient queen who gathered wandering 
tribes under one ruler and thus began a nation, does 
not matter. She has been an influence for good in 
the past and is still a Goddess of Power—and a 
woman. 

Another touch of the foreign pen is seen when 
the author speaks of the Ceremony of Tea. He 
semingly forgets the simplicity and sacredness of 
its origin, for he says that this accomplishment was 
pleasing to men.” Every Japanese woman feels a 
heart resentment against words, however innocently 
spoken, which intimate that the daughters of good 
repute in her land are being trained to be “man 
pleasers.” ‘That never was, even in the past. It 
touches too closely upon one of the two great curses 
of Japan: the family system—once good, but now 
outgrown—and its natural child, the geisha. 

Dr, Faust says very little about the geisha, but 
he writes with a full understanding of the irrespon- 
sibility of these little buterfly maids, carefully and 
wrongly trained from childhood. It is a daring 
thing for a foreigner to attempt to speak authorita- 
tively on this subject. As a rule he knows nothing 
but what he sees, and he had best believe nothing 
that he hears. But Dr. Faust’s remarks are tactful 
and true. 

In a book of such wide reach, the author was 
obliged to generalize. It would be confusing to 
explain the numerous exceptions which tie up every 
Japanese rule. And yet it is these exceptions that 
make Japanese women what they are—the charming 
but un-understandable daughters of a strange past. 
In a way of his own, Dr. Faust explains this, and 
skilfully shows that Japanese women, though bound 
by tradition have usually been free mistresses of their 
own duties. ‘Their brains have never been stunted 
because they have been trusted with responsibility. 
It was their choice, their pride, and their happiness 
to be what they were, therefore now that they are 
looking beyond the hedge of home, they do not gaze 
with the timid, fearful eyes of the consciously op- 
pressed, but with wide-open eyes of intelligent 
interest and growing ambition. 

But they must go slowly. Dr. Faust thinks that 
“the surest way to bring about a national calamity 
would be to give instantaneously full equality to 
men and women in al] relationships of life;” but 
nevertheless, he speaks of the “new woman” with an 
intelligent understanding of her ideals and her 
handicaps. 

She is steadily advancing, he says, but with no 
excitement of militant suffragettes, no “hatchet” 
affairs, no smashing of showcases. Her one aim 


seems to be to learn to use as a weapon—education; 
and to reach her goal quietly, calmly, as is the 
Japanese 
revolution, 
I recommend the book, with all my heart, as 
interesting, valuable and instructive. 


woman’s way, by  reformation—not 





The Mexican Maze 


THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR: An Interpre- 
tive History of Mexico and the Mexicans. By 
GerorGeE CREEL. New York: The John Day 
Company. 1926. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO: 1822- 
57. By Witrriw Harpy Caccorr. Durham: 
Duke University Press. 1926. 

Reviewed by CARLETON BEALS 
66 REJUDICES, SERIES X.” In this 

volume by Mr. Creel they are so bare 

they call for no Menckenese. This is 
not a history, nor an interpretation of the Mexican 
people, nor is it even next door to either. Senti- 
mental Wilsonian balderdash and Victorian plati- 
tudinizing by one who at bottom does not sympathize 
with the Mexican people, does not understand their 
struggles, and shows no capacity for clarifying the 

great forces shaping their destiny: Mr. Creel is a 

crusader, a wielder of Macaulayan rhetoric, not an 

historian. His lance is set; his spurs are at 

Rosinante’s lean flanks; the merchants must be 

convinced of his lady’s superlative charms. His 

Dulcinea is now Aztec culture, now Hidalgo of the 

Independence, now Sam Houston of Texas, now 

President Wilson. He forgets the Mexicans and 

their bitter struggles in long panegyrics of the re- 

volting ‘Texans, whom he elevates into angels beat- 
ing their wings in vain in the void of popular 
memory. Here, as elsewhere, he ignores historical 
values, does not appreciate that events have remote 
as well as proximate causes. Mr. Creel tosses the 
slavery question aside as having little bearing upon 
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the ‘Texas question and the subsequent war. The 
Texas war, indeed, rather than the Mexican people, 
is the high peak of his book; and the whole story is 
treated in a propaganda spirit that frequently 
descends to casuistry. “Texas seceded and the war 
ensued because of the wicked Santa Anna and the 
malicious Mexicans, Yet Mr. Creel might well bear 
in mind that the first Mexican representative in 
Washington as early as 1822 warned his government 
with alarm that the United States was planning to 
seize Texas. 

Mr. Creel, who has been an active propagandist, 
has carried this over into his writing to the detri- 
ment of impartiality. The immediate conflicts, the 
critical turns of chance, the desperate rallies of his 
heroes, the minute moves in the overthrow of his 
villains—these are the things that interest him. 
Thus he fails to follow the broad currents of his- 
torical change and growth. His hates are as vig- 
orous as his loves: Santa Anna, the “Master Rascal,” 
the “Master Gambler;” Alaman, with his “great 
idea” of antagonizing the United States, the man 
of the “black brains;” Taylor, the muddlehead; 
Diaz, the bloody. He annihilates Bancroft (largely 
because of the latter’s Texan attitude), yet though 
every student of Latin American literature has 
known Bancroft’s inaccuracies for decades, Bancroft 
did cut virgin soil; his conclusions are, on the whole, 
noble and sound, and his work still remains the most 


monumental and classic history in English of the 
Mexican people. Indeed it is to be suspected that 
Creel has gleaned much of his superficial though 
brilliantly written account of politics and military 
mishaps from Bancroft. 

Creel’s space emphasis is ridiculous. His treat- 
ment of the Colonial period is reduced to five pages, 
though Spanish rule endured three centuries; and it 
is precisely during those centuries that the mold was 
shaped; precisely from the development of racial 
and class fissions, the rise of Church, State, Army, 
and Land-holding class, and their relation to the 
earlier Indian culture, that an understanding of the 
hectic early independence period is possible. Mr. 
Creel gives, vividly it is true, merely the stale ma- 
terial of the superficial political ins and outs, pro- 
longed details of military manceuvers. ‘The great 
struggle between Church and State which, more 
than any other single malady, lay at the root of the 
earlier conflicts, is never really diagnosed, Creel 
prefers froth to content. ‘Thus the great peak of 
the pre-reform period is the 1833 Church reforma- 
tion code of Goémez Farias; Creel dismisses this 
with two subordinate phrases. He denounces the 
mountebank Santa Anna, yet devotes dozens of 
pages to this flashy beast and scarcely mentions 
Gomez Farias, whose great influence flows surely 
into the broad bay of the 1857 Constitution. 
Instead Creel spurs off to the Texan war 
with as much mad-hatter irresponsibility as Santa 
Anna himself. This war and the American in- 
vasion, both on the outer fringe of the organic 
development of the Mexican nation, consume 125 
pages. The Juarez Reformation, and the Constitu- 
tion of 1857, perhaps the greatest moment in all 
Mexican history since the Conquest, are squeezed 
into a miserly thirteen-page chapter, to which no ade- 
quate background is given. Such is his treatment 
of the great Mexican document which was to 
be the fundamental law of the land for sixty years, 
and which has been largely perpetuated in the more 
recent 1917 Constitution. 

es Fs SF 

The analysis of the Diaz Régime, if rather one- 
sided, and conventional, and following Bell, is 
nevertheless more convincing. ‘The last hundred 
pages notably improve, though Creel’s attacks on 
Carranza and his pro-Wilson adulation is as smug 
as the latter’s own conviction of self-rectitude. 
Few presidents of the United States in the history 
of our relations with Mexico talked more exaltedly 
yet encroached more dangerously upon Mexican 
sovereignty than did Wilson. Wilson’s “nobler 
Pan-Americanism,” built upon “the granite of 
honor, faith, and friendship,” too often served to 
pull his own chestnuts out of the fire. This nobler 
Pan-Americanism masked the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty, the overthrow of the Central American 
Court of Justice, the invasion of Haiti, the rapid 
extension of an iniquitous treaty-loan system, the 
seizure of Vera Cruz, the Punitive Expedition. By 
the end of Wilson’s term, our relations with Mexico 
had reached the lowest ebb in the history of Amer- 
ican diplomacy—a petty bickering over petroleum 
taxes and unsavory concessions. The best part of 
Creel’s book is the treatment of the later period of 
the Madero-Obregén revolution, and his sympathy 
with the 1917 Constitution which “did not contain 
a single improper purpose.” This, if inaccurate, is 
human and generous. Indeed the brilliancy of 
phrase, the vividness of the pictures, Creel’s sharp 
eye for the dramatic, his handling of pathos, his 
whirling military episodes, retrieve the book from 
utter mediocrity. Whatever it may lack in perspec- 
tive and verity, it is fascinating reading. 


es Fs SF 


Nevertheless, it is a relief to turn from Mr. 
Creel’s Baroque treatment, to the plain facade of 
Dr. Calcott’s Franciscan edifice. Calcott is inter- 
ested in social forces and knows how ta graph them; 
he is interested in the development of Mexican 
ideology and institutions and the resultant epis- 
temologic problems. He lays his foundation delib- 
erately, surely, in the Colonial period—all the inter- 
play of Spaniard, Creole, mestizo, and Indian; the 
Church divided on races and caste lines; the Army; 
the Land-holding group; the Colonial bureaucracy 
—and builds up the edifice of the Mexican State 
brick by brick, capping it with the magnificent dome 
of the Juarez Reformation and the Constitution of 
1857. Calcott, succinctly, plainly, without verbiage, 
gives an authoritative, accurate history of the so- 
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of “imaginative forms”). Keats 
though mistakenly—aspired toward “harder and 
sharper effects, toward the realities of thinking and 
suffering;” but it is only when he takes a “holiday 
from thinking,” insists Mr. Garrod, that he achieves 
his best and truest poetry. 

Writing with all the fine, full sweep of a prac- 
ticed scholarship upon one hand, with the attentive 
eye of the trained classicist on the other, with 
everywhere the grateful flavor of creative artistry 
upon his work, Mr. Garrod yet presents to us a Keats 
whom we find it difficult to accept. This is a Keats 
who, belonging neither to the old tradition, which 
refused to admit that he ever let his romantic eyes 
stray earthward, nor to the new interpretation which 
insists upon a poet of thought and human sympathy, 
s, nevertheless, inferior to both: a poet who did 
not understand himself, whose artistic nature was 
unalterably divided, and who could write greatly 
only when one-half of him had been put into a 
trait-jacket and safely stowed away. 

ss SF 


Great poetry divorced from life, such as Mr. 
Garrod implicitly demands of Keats, there may be, 
but fortunately Keats himself did not believe it. 
His ideal was to write poetry of truth, a poetry of 
and through with 
the agonies and strife of human hearts,” and he 


“character sentiment, pierced 
pent his lifetime in an earnestly passionate endeavor 
to subdue his unusual powers to the high uses for 
vhich he instinctively knew them to be destined. 
Mr. Garrod’s failure to sympathize with Keats 
in his aspirations must, one believes, be in part traced 
to the fact that in following the poet’s thought he 
Keats’s “‘last 
word to us upon the office of the poet,” he says, is 
to be found in the “Hyperion: A Vision,” where 
‘we are told plainly no one can usurp the height of 


tops short of his final conclusions. 


poetry who does not draw his streneth from social 
uffering.” This is true, but not the whole truth, 
for Keats emphasizes still a further condition: 
which is, that no sum of knowledge is of use with- 
cut the accompanying power of imaginative vision. 
In the revised “Hyperion” the poet is still a dreamer, 
but a dreamer with knowledge. 

Keats had found his own apparently contradictory 
impulses not mutually hostile, then, but comple- 
mentary; his poetic strength lay in a harmony and 
nity within himself and, likewise, though this is 
hetter revealed elsewhere, harmony between himself 
ind the universe in which he was livine; neither to 
the true 


He must 


dream, nor to think and know is enough: 
poet must be a thinking, knowing dreamer. 


write from the whole self. And, happily,—or, 
nevitably, for it is difficult to see how genuine art 
uld spring from a rent nature—Keats’s best 


try does come from him whole. 
» the great truth that J. Middleton Murry so clearly 
ind firmly established in his late work on Keats. 
It is the quality that unites Keats in indissoluble 
bonds of affinity with the genius of Shakespeare 
with, shall we say, 
Great art 
xception. 


This precisely 


the eternal spirit of all high art? 
Keats’s art Is no 
The great Odes, for example, belong 


must be whole; and 
to a time when the poet had practically achieved 
triumphant reconciliation of his diverse impulses; 
they were born of a united self. 


st SS 


Mr. Gar'rod’s treatment of the Odes is the best 
part of his book, and he has here made more than 
one invaluable contribution to Keats criticism. His 
inalysis of the structure of the stanza of the Odes 
the author 
the 


is an evolution from the sonnet form 
has, incidentally, made a detailed study of 
sonnets, which appears as a “Note” at the end of 
the book—is a happy illustration of Mr. Garrod’s 
critical genius at its best; and the pursuit of the main 
the “Ode to a Nightingale” back to a 
reconstructed conversation between Keats and Coler- 


ideas in 


idge is a thoroughly fascinating bit of intuitive 
But his main assumption about the Odes, 
*‘a holiday from think- 
Keats’s 
fulness of sensuous experience,” 


Of the period 
immediately, preceding, and running into, the crea- 


reasoning. 
that they were written after 


, 


ny, in a 


period when “alone genius 


flourished in the 
the facts do not seem to support. 


tion of the Odes we know a great deal; except for 


“To Autumn,” the Odes were probably written 
between the middle of April and the last of May, 
1819. Keats’s journal letter to George and 
Georgiana Keats is, during March and April, a par- 


d, curiously enough, makes no distinction be- 
tween the life in the “five senses” which he considers 
requisite to Keats’s creative power, and the world 
constantly — 











ticularly rich one. It shows that for the young poet 
this was a time of intense and fruitful thought. It 
was the period of the now famous passage on the 
Vale of Soul Making, which has attracted the en- 
thusiastic attention of a philosopher like Bosanquet 
and which Mr. Murry has recently so admirably 
analyzed as marking the peak of Keats’s search for 
spiritual unities; it was a time in which Keats could 
quote with entire relish Milton’s lines beginning, 

How charming is divine philosophy 
—the exclamation against philosophy in “Lamia” 
came several months later; and it precedes by just 
a little the poet’s remark that “the world has taken 
on a quakerish look with me, which I once thought 
was impossible,— 

Nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendor in the grass and glory in the flower 
I once thought this a Melancholist’s dream—.” 
‘These are plainly the utterances of a man existing 
in the spirit of thought, not in a life of the purely 
sensuous. 


ss SF 


‘The great Odes are as it were, a culmination of 
this thinking and its “quakerish” mood. ‘They are 
profoundly meditative; there is in them little trace 
of the fine careless rapture of unthinking joy in the 
senses. Joy in the senses there is, indeed, but it ts 
a joy much chastened by a solemn mental integrity 
which finds it impossible to reflect upon a beautiful 
natural world without at the same time being mind- 
ful of the people who live in it,—a joy “whose hand 
is ever at his lips bidding adieu.” “Does any one 
think that any study of truth, any flight from the 
senses to the mind, was ever likely to carry Keats 
to perfections purer or higher than those of the “Ode 
to a Nightingale?” asks Mr. Garrod. And we can 
only answer an emphatic no; for the “Ode to a 
Nightingale” represents in itself, in our sober judg- 
ment, almost the perfection of a study of truth; 
and, inasmuch as in its conception Keats’s imagina- 
tion ranged both through the broad spaces of a 
world of sensuous beauty and into the depths of 
human misery, it represents, too, the extreme of flight 
from the senses to the mind—and back again. This 
Ode is in its simplicity a record of a luminous 
esthetic experience; it shows what went on in the 
mind of the poet, about two worlds of equally com- 
pelling reality to him; in contemplation of a bird 
It is, specifically, as Sidney Colvin 


It deals with a 


ind his song, 
has shown, a poem of contrasts, 
world of intoxicating sensuous beauty where in vivid 
ecstacy the nightingale lives his free and joyous life; 
it also deals—and to this it owes its sharply 


but 


piquant power—with the melancholy world of 
humanity, 
Where men sit and hear each other oan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thir d dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of 


orrow 
Such poetry could never spring unadulterated from 
“fi the breath of mortality 
heavy upon it; it is too much “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.” 

s&s ss & 


Any mention of Mr. Garrod’s 
incomplete without notice of his 
Miss Amy Lowell’s biography. In general, it may 
be said, he is rather hard on her. He is not only 
disappointed in her book, he is irritated, and so irri- 
tated that he is never through; he pursues her with 
Now in part 
Mr. Garrod’s strictures are just enough, but for 
certain of his remarks some of us who have long 
friends, and have hitherto admired _ his 
perfect urbanity and even,temper, cannot but have 
It seems particularly unfortunate, for in- 
stance, that without full and exhaustive inquiry, 
doubts should be thrown upon the authenticity of 
Miss Lowell’s new material. If this material is 
not genuine, if Miss Lowell was, as Mr. Garrod 
suggests, imposed upon, either Mr. Garrod, or Sir 
Edmund Gosse, whose opinion he quotes, would 
earn the gratitude of American and, indeed, all 
scholarship, by establishing the truth. But 
hints are insufficient; there should be proofs. As 
for the rest, the faults Mr. Garrod finds in Miss 
Lowell’s book should or should not be minimized, 
depending upon the reader’s point of view in judg- 
ing the work. It would seém well to remember 
that Miss Lowell was primarily a poet rather than 
ascholar. And as a poet she permits her imagination 
to carry her sometimes beyond the bounds of scholar- 
ly caution; as a poet of the “new school,” moreover, 


a | 


” 
tne ive senses: too 


book would he 


attitude toward 


relentless rigor—ad imternecionem, 


been his 


regrets, 


mere 


she is cursed with a species of polemical zeal to 
make Keats appear as “one of us,”—hence, he is 
never a mystic; he is never allegorical, though he 
is sometimes symbolical; he shows affinity with 
Japanese art, etc.,—and it is perhaps as a poet of the 
new school, too, that she allows herself the rather 
wide freedom with our language that critics have 
rightly deplored. But even so, Miss Lowell’s book 
in its entirety still seems admirable; it rises, through 
sheer power of a prevailingly sympathetic insight 
above the faults that load it down, and at the end, 
the spirit of a real Keats does shine forth. After 
all, perhaps, in spite of the perils, poets should be 
occasionally allowed to write biographies of each 
other. The net result might in general be quite as 
satisfactory to the dead poet, could he know, as many 
a scholar’s careful tome. 


———— - 


Women of Japan 


THE NEW JAPANESE WOMANHOOD. By 
ALLEN K. Fausr. New York: George H., 
Doran. 1926. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Ersu InaGaki SUGIMOTO 
Author of “A Daughter of the Samurai” 


N this new book on Japanese women, I, as, a 
Japanese woman, am deeply interested; and I 
confess that I gazed upon the unopened volume 

with a feeling of affectionate dread—much as an 
elder sister might watch the dear young debuntante 
being ushered into a world of critical people who, 
knowing nothing of the powerful influence of her 
inheritance and environment, would measure her 
hy their own standards, 

I am always grateful when the reading public 
has an opportunity to see Japanese women, not as 
represented on embroidered screens and painted fans, 
but as they are; for rarely are they familiar to me 
when I see them in print. How would my little 
sister be presented? Kindly, I was sure, yet— 

Then I opened the book. 

After being introduced in a straightforward and 
excellent preface by Dr. Lampe, the author tells 
his story of Japan’s women. Ii is a tale of continual 
development:—the dignified type of old whose 
highest ideal was to be a success behind the hedge of 
home; the thinking schoolgirl peeping curiously over 
the hedge; the semi-modern maiden stepping 
through the gateway; the woman of today with wide 
interests and aspirations. He shows that the dif- 
ference in education and opportunity of the various 
classes has necessarily caused them to march along 
different paths—but all advancing. 

As one reads, it is easy to believe the statement 
made early in the book that “in the last twenty-five 
years as much change in the condition of Japan’s 
women was made as it took Europe five hundred 
years to bring about.” These words were written 
by the author after an intelligent and almost un- 
biased weighing of facts gathered during a quarter 
of a century of careful observation and study. Dr. 
Faust must be an unusual man, for naturally his 
views were somewhat narrowed by the barrier of a 
complicated language and the walls of a Christian 
school; yet he has looked beyond the barriers with 
a mind wonderfully comprehensive and full of 
sympathetic understanding. 

In a few places, I think he is too mathematical 
in measuring the heartaches of Japanese woman- 
hood, but even there he is never more than politely 
aggressive. Perhaps it is owing to this accuracy that 
the book has what can be said of few books written 
in English about Japan—-a worthy background of 
knowledge, combined with the author’s own under- 
standing that there are things regarding his subject 
which he does not, cannot, comprehend. He 
handles these unknown things with rare tact, not 
making the too frequent mistake of attempting to 
disprove the fact that customs and standards which 
clash with western ideas may yet possess a puzzling 
value of their own. 

The “why” of Japanese traditions, of which, as 
a rule, western people know nothing, is the only 
thing that can explain many of the simple but per- 
plexing differences between the West and the East. 
Dr. Faust has familiarized himself with many of 
these, and it warms the heart to see that he under- 
stands, for instance, that when a courteous Japanese 
gentleman treats his wife indifferently in public, it 
does not indicate anything but ordinary good breed- 
ing according to a standard not known to Ameri- 
cans. It is age-old teaching that hidden heart- 
tenderness is justifiable, but a feeling so overpower- 
ing that it has to be openly displayed, is dangerously 
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near being a challenge to the spirit of loyalty. To 
allow any woman to come between a man and his 
overlord would be the height of treason, for such 
weakness, widespread, would mean death to a feudal 
nation. From this teaching grew a universal habit 
of reticence which signified manly self-control. 
Every cultured woman took equal pride in her 
husband’s neglect and in her own gentle acceptance 
of it; no more feeling humiliation than does an 
American man who carries his wife’s wrap, or 
stands aside to allow her to enter the car before him. 

Japan is full of customs with forgotten symbols; 
put they are dying. ‘The younger generation, having 
seen beyond the gates, has exchanged ceremonious- 
ness for an informality that would have been once 
considered abrupt and rude. But now there is a 
widespread, but quiet not-to-be-turned-back move- 
ment against former things. ‘The reason why most 
women of the past were content behind the hedge, 
js because their gardens were blossoming so thickly 
with flowers of courtesy that the thorns of oppression 
were hidden. 

The book is unusually free from phrases that 
bring the Japanese reader suddenly face to face with 
the realization that the author is a foreigner. Ex- 
cept in a very few places, he shows a Japanese con- 
sideration for unreasoning sentiment even while 
dealing with practical matters. But he picked up his 
foreign pen before he wrote the following: “The 
ancestors that are worshiped are never women, 
always men.” 

To the masses of Japanese it is a sacred fact that 
the great god of all Japan, worshiped in past and 
present time, by all classes, from the Emperor to 
the humblest coolie, is a woman—the Sun Goddess. 
Whether she was a direct messenger from heaven, 
or a deified ancient queen who gathered wandering 
tribes under one ruler and thus began a nation, does 
not matter. She has been an influence for good in 
the past and is still a Goddess of Power—and a 
woman. 

Another touch of the foreign pen is seen when 
the author speaks of the Ceremony of Tea. He 
semingly forgets the simplicity and sacredness of 
its origin, for he says that this accomplishment was 
pleasing to men.” Every Japanese woman feels a 
heart resentment against words, however innocently 
spoken, which intimate that the daughters of good 
in her land are being trained to be “man 
pleasers.” “That never was, even in the past. It 
touches too closely upon one of the two great curses 
of Japan: the family system—once good, but now 
outgrown—and its natural child, the geisha. 

Dr. Faust says very little about the geisha, but 
he writes with a full understanding of the irrespon- 
sibility of these little buterfly maids, carefully and 
wrongly trained from childhood, It is a daring 
thing for a foreigner to attempt to speak authorita- 
tively on this subject. As a rule he knows nothing 
but what he sees, and he had best believe nothing 
that he hears. But Dr. Faust’s remarks are tactful 
and true. 

In a book of such wide reach, the author was 
obliged to generalize. It would be confusing to 
explain the numerous exceptions which tie up every 
Japanese rule. And yet it is these exceptions that 
make Japanese women what they are—the charming 
but un-understandable daughters of a strange past. 
In a way of his own, Dr. Faust explains this, and 
skilfully shows that Japanese women, though bound 
by tradition have usually been free mistresses of their 
own duties. ‘Their brains have never been stunted 
because they have been trusted with responsibility. 
It was their choice, their pride, and their happiness 
to be what they were, therefore now that they are 
looking beyond the hedge of home, they do not gaze 
with the timid, fearful eyes of the consciously op- 
pressed, but with wide-open eyes of intelligent 
interest and growing ambition. 

But they must go slowly. Dr. Faust thinks that 
“the surest way to bring about a national calamity 
would be to give instantaneously full equality to 
men and women in all relationships of life;” but 
nevertheless, he speaks of the “new woman” with an 
intelligent understanding of her ideals and her 
handicaps. 

She is steadily advancing, he says, but with no 
excitement of militant suffragettes, no “hatchet” 
affairs, no smashing of showcases. Her one aim 
seems to be to learn to use as a weapon—education; 
and to reach her goal quietly, calmly, as is the 
Japanese woman’s way, by reformation—not 
revolution. 


repute 


I recommend the book, with all my heart, as 


interesting, valuable and instructive. 








The Mexican Maze 


THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR: An Interpre- 
tive History of Mexico and the Mexicans. By 
GerorcE Cree. New York: The John Day 
Company. 1926. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO: 1822- 
57. By Wirrrip Harpy Carcorr. Durham: 
Duke University Press. 1926. 

Reviewed by CARLETON BEALS 
66 REJUDICES, SERIES X.” In this 

volume by Mr. Creel they are so bare 

they call for no Menckenese. This is 
not a history, nor an interpretation of the Mexican 
people, nor is it even next door to either. Senti- 
mental Wilsonian balderdash and Victorian plati- 
tudinizing by one who at bottom does not sympathize 
with the Mexican people, does not understand their 
struggles, and shows no capacity for clarifying the 

great forces shaping their destiny: Mr. Creel is a 

crusader, a wielder of Macaula: an rhetoric, not an 

historian. His lance is set; his spurs are at 

Rosinante’s lean flanks; the merchants must be 

convinced of his lady’s superlative charms. His 

Dulcinea is now Aztec culture, now Hidalgo of the 

Independence, now Sam Houston of Texas, now 

President Wilson. He forgets the Mexicans and 

their bitter struggles in long panegyrics of the re- 

volting ‘Texans, whom he elevates into angels beat- 
ing their wings in vain in the void of popular 
memory. Here, as elsewhere, he ignores historical 
values, does not appreciate that events have remote 
as well as proximate causes. Mr. Creel tosses the 
slavery question aside as having little bearing upon 
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the ‘Texas question and the subsequent war. The 
Texas war, indeed, rather than the Mexican people, 
is the high peak of his book; and the whole story is 
treated in a propaganda spirit that frequently 
descends to casuistry. Texas seceded and the war 
ensued because of the wicked Santa Anna and the 
malicious Mexicans, Yet Mr. Creel might well bear 
in mind that the first Mexican representative in 
Washington as early as 1822 warned his government 
with alarm that the United States was planning to 
seize Texas. 

Mr. Creel, who has been an active propagandist, 
has carried this over into his writing to the detri- 
ment of impartiality. The immediate conflicts, the 
critical turns of chance, the desperate rallies of his 
heroes, the minute moves in the overthrow of his 
villains—these are the things that interest him. 
Thus he fails to follow the broad currents of his- 
torical change and growth. His hates are as vig- 
orous as his loves: Santa Anna, the “Master Rascal,” 
the “Master Gambler;” Alaman, with his “great 
idea” of antagonizing the United States, the man 
of the “black brains;” Taylor, the muddlehead; 
Diaz, the bloody. He annihilates Bancroft (largely 
because of the latter’s Texan attitude), yet though 
every student of Latin American literature . has 
known Bancroft’s inaccuracies for decades, Bancroft 
did cut virgin soil; his conclusions are, on the whole, 
noble and sound, and his work still remains the most 


monumental and classic history in English of the 
Mexican people. Indeed it is to be suspected that 
Creel has gleaned much of his superficial though 
brilliantly written account of politics and military 
mishaps from Bancroft. 

Creel’s space emphasis is ridiculous, His treat- 
ment of the Colonial period is reduced to five pages, 
though Spanish rule endured three centuries; and it 
is precisely during those centuries that the mold was 
shaped; precisely from the development of racial 
and class fissions, the rise of Church, State, Army, 
and Land-holding class, and their relation to the 
earlier Indian culture, that an understanding of the 
hectic early independence period is possible. Mr. 
Creel gives, vividly it is true, merely the stale ma- 
terial of the superficial political ins and outs, pro- 
longed details of military manceuvers. ‘The great 
struggle between Church and State which, more 
than any other single malady, lay at the root of the 
earlier conflicts, is never really diagnosed, Creel 
prefers froth to content. Thus the great peak of 
the pre-reform period is the 1833 Church reforma- 
tion code of Gémez Farias; Creel dismisses this 
with two subordinate phrases. He denounces the 
mountebank Santa Anna, yet devotes dozens of 
pages to this flashy beast and scarcely mentions 
Goémez Farias, whose great influence flows surely 
into the broad bay of the 1857 Constitution. 
Instead Creel spurs off to the Texan war 
with as much mad-hatter irresponsibility as Santa 
Anna himself. This war and the American in- 
vasion, both on the outer fringe of the organic 
development of the Mexican nation, consume 125 
pages. The Juarez Reformation, and the Constitu- 
tion of 1857, perhaps the greatest moment in all 
Mexican history since the Conquest, are squeezed 
into a miserly thirteen-page chapter, to which no ade- 
quate background is given. Such is his treatment 
of the great Mexican document which was to 
be the fundamental law of the land for sixty years, 
and which has been largely perpetuated in the more 
recent 1917 Constitution. 

es SF 


The analysis of the Diaz Régime, if rather one- 
sided, and conventional, and following Bell, is 
nevertheless more convincing. The last hundred 
pages notably improve, though Creel’s attacks on 
Carranza and his pro-Wilson adulation is as smug 
as the latter’s own conviction of self-rectitude. 
Few presidents of the United States in the history 
of our relations with Mexico talked more exaltedly 


yet encroached more dangerously upon Mexican 
sovereignty than did Wilson. Wilson’s “nobler 
Pan-Americanism,” built upon “the granite of 


honor, faith, and friendship,” too often served to 
pull his own chestnuts out of the fire. This nobler 
Pan-Americanism masked the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty, the overthrow of the Central American 
Court of Justice, the invasion of Haiti, the rapid 
extension of an iniquitous treaty-loan system, the 
seizure of Vera Cruz, the Punitive Expedition. By 
the end of Wilson’s term, our relations with Mexico 
had reached the lowest ebb in the history of Amer- 
ican diplomacy—a petty bickering ovér petroleum 
taxes and unsavory concessions. The best part of 
Creel’s book is the treatment of the later period of 
the Madero-Obregén revolution, and his sympathy 
with the 1917 Constitution which “did not contain 
a single improper purpose.” This, if inaccurate, is 
human and generous. Indeed the brilliancy of 
phrase, the vividness of the pictures, Creel’s sharp 
eye for the dramatic, his handling of pathos, his 
whirling military episodes, retrieve the book from 
utter mediocrity. Whatever it may lack in perspec- 
tive and verity, it is fascinating reading. 
cs SF 


Nevertheless, it is a relief to turn from Mr. 
Creel’s Baroque treatment, to the plain fagade of 
Dr. Calcott’s Franciscan edifice. Calcott is inter- 
ested in social forces and knows how to graph them; 
he is interested in the development of Mexican 
ideology and institutions and the resultant epis- 
temologic problems. He lays his foundation delib- 
erately, surely, in the Colonial period—all the inter- 
play of Spaniard, Creole, mestizo, and Indian; the 
Church divided on races and caste lines; the Army; 
the Land-holding group; the Colonial bureaucracy 
—and builds up the edifice of the Mexican State 
brick by brick, capping it with the magnificent dome 
of the Juarez Reformation and the Constitution of 
1857. Calcott, succinctly, plainly, without verbiage, 
gives an authoritative, accurate history of the so- 
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called Liberal movement, and the beginnings of after all they are poets—are born and not made, complete sets of which sell for as much as $5,000, 
race and class emancipation; and when he has’ and it’s no earthly use blaming them or being an- “Those who consult Robert Buchanan’s so-called 
finished, all the petty political squabbles, the numer- noyed by them, as Miss Benson has been annoyed “Life of Audubon,” which is included in the Every. 
ous cuartelazos, the terrible personal jealousies and by the Americans. If you are a princess you will man Library, will find a good many of these papers 
greed and violence, which so intrigue Creel, here be bruised by the dried pea despite the seven silken included in its pages. In fact, Buchanan’s biography 
sink into their true proportions, quite overshadowed mattresses; if you are a faun or a dryad you will was mainly a work of scissors and paste, and he 
by the portentousness of the forces that move be enraged by movies and victrolas and vulgarity. levied upon Audubon’s Diary and the sketches in 
through all the shambles of disaster with the Mr. Huxley is rather a gigantic sprite, but the the “Ornithological Biography” for his chief ma. 
Nemesic certainty of some vast magnet through morticians of San Francisco were too much for him. terials. For an expenditure of eighty cents, anyone 
paltry human filings, creating immutable fields of He is a very big brother of Miss Benson’s elfin can obtain the papers on the cougar hunters, the 
attraction and repulsion. Creel goes at Mexico in heroes and heroines, as I daresay Mrs. Trollope is  turtlers of Florida, the cod-fishers of Labrador, the 
the same way that Botticelli advised Leonardo to their ogress great-grandmother. ‘The tragedy is life of the squatters along the Mississipp!, and so on, 
paint “landskips,” by hurling a palette of paints. temperamental rather than geographical; the goblin together with a variety of miscellaneous writing 
Calcott is merely a draughtsman; but geometry is Whistler was maddened by many a crumpled green which Buchanan hastily scrambled together. There ] © 
better than bad asthetics. "itive l’s isa anal to read, carnation leat in the London of the nineties, and are numerous other papers which he cannot obtain, Th 
enjoy, and cast aside; it flies along like fiction; but I am sure Hawthorne must sometimes have longed to and which are so interesting that it is well to have 
Calcott’s you will keep on your library shelf. cut his throat in Liverpool as fervently as De la them made accessible. W 
Mare may one day desire to drink strychnine in These essays show how thoroughly romantic was } Shi 
_—+-— Chicago. Audubon’s temperament, and how suffused with } An 
rae drnsc It is really a question of the meat and the poison; imagination was his view of life. ‘The pictorial [A 
| he Meat and the | O1son how many people have flourished for generations had an irresistible appeal to him. He brings vividly 
“GOODBYE, STRANGER.” By Sretta BEN- upon the very same fare which kept Daley sleek and before us a moose-hunt in Maine, with the animal \ 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1926. rosy while starving Lena into pallid disgust! It is bounding over drifts ten feet high; the eggcrs of “Y 
i iO tal so much of \ ctorian literature, from the apple- Labrador fighting a pitched battle with me bea rl 
turnovers of “Little Women” to the deliciously men; dolphin-fishing in the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Author of “The Orphan Angel” realistic meals which sustain the Callahans and the dolphin’s tail pounding the hard deck “like the ° 
N_ herself, this little woodland creature is al- Murphys! But also it is David Copperfield’s rapid roll of a drum;” the wild scene as the ice on 
most invariably charming, and if at times we batter-pudding and Lucy’s leg of mutton; I even the upper ‘Mississippi breaks up. He gives an idyllic | Sh 
find her irritating, that must be the fault of suspect that the crackling upon the roast pig of touch to everything. Describing a Fourth of July ] Bi 
our shocking industrial—and industrious—civiliza- Charles Lamb is sprinkled with its agrecable sugar. barbecue, near Louisville, he converts the backwoods } Hi 
tion, which deserves to be called a system in the [I suppose if you wanted to call it sentimentality farm boys and girls into nymphs and disguised ] (¢, 
Minacan rather than the solar sense. For how veu might do ind still preserve a coloring of divinities. The ague-shaken squatters in the Lou- 
can the poor darling hope to exist among. these eruth. Miss Benson calls it kindness and believes isiana bottoms are pictured as living the most de- “y 
jungles of dynamos and dens of rotarians, save as that it is a dreadful growth indigenous to America; lightful and prosperous of sylvan existences. Over He 
a pair of glancing sea-green eyes and another pair if you wish to know all the other hard names she the hospitality of a newly married couple ensconced M 
of clean and silvery heels? calls it you must read “Goodbye, Stranger.” in a little cabin on the Illinois prairies he grows Sh 
She is rnful because sh frightened, she is wi x iis , ne ae fe, quite dithyrambic. ‘There is no connection between ]°- 
i vixen becar ie believes she is being hunted by i : = hg Tee os ae the papers, and the variety of subject matter is sur- “y 
1 ravening pack of | nd platitud If she sniffs finding; it was written by a pers yn of taste and prising. From Se he _ Daniel mage: 
contemptuously at a lump of sugar proffered by a wicks andl ‘the saltler ssiet which te @ic ceel. 1f 1 method of stunning squirrels in Kentucky we pass He 
large and friendly hand, you may depend upon it found it a little hysterical, perhaps that is because —s Newfoundland ball, and thence —s study of | M 
that she is apprehensive of the gift; the hand is ts most striking opinions are voiced by a paralytic ere kers of F lorida; from a achat dai of the fl 
the hand of George F. Babbitt or Mr. Tinker, but lady with whom I profoundly differ, but who is beauties of the Ohio to some such savage picture as : 
th flavor of the sugar is ambiguous to her tongue; nevertheless a tragic and amusing person. ‘The that of an Indiana wolf-pit: on 
she is afraid of being poisoned, damp-haired pagan who plays the part of hero is When we reached the first pit, we found the bait all | M 
Poisoned, but not by cruelty; by kindness per- less pleasing; he is not half so convincing a divine gone, and the platform much injured; but the animal that T: 
haps, and by what to het is inherent in ill kindness; innocent as Mr. Morley’s Martin, for example, and ne pyr age aia al essa Se aa A 
aaa | Stupidity. K — ' apes oe I was sorry when he discarded his clothes. Lena ured me that “three famous fellows were safe enough” in 
vulgarity,” says Miss Stella Benson in her latest unother of Miss Benson’s delicate and fiery ladies; . I also peeped in, and saw the wolves, two black and Y 
novel; its very title, “Goodbye, Stranger,” is a they are like little blossoming trees which have all the other brindled, all of goodly size, sure enough. They 9 ¥ 
laugh or a delicate snort from the woodland crea- been struck by lightnine and twisted into a fan- + Peg zn on the — ape pesge laid clase pera the head, W 
ure of which I speak. ‘This being is fragile but  taetic anger. I should have thoughe her delichtfol 7 cating: fear more tan ange. iat bow a 
; . ‘ 4 = \ roing to ¢g them put ow, sir, aid the farmer, 
superior ; she is no striding tower of Billingsgate if I hadn’t liked Daley so much better: as this is ‘why by going down to be sure, and hamstringing them.” 
like Mrs. ‘Trollope, no Levantine Delilah snipping the last thine Miss Benson intended me to do it is Whereupon he glided down, taking with him his axe ¢ 
at the rough locks of America with a sharp new perhaps a technical weakness in the book that it is ane knife, - we rifle . my - I “om “— " 
' b eos Rt A od - x ! : ae little surprised to see the cowardice o 1e wolves. e 
oe wb veg i — eign de pane but it , far m re likely to be a technicai pulled out successively their hind legs and with a side | He 
I ) an ay os weakness in my own mind, which remains un- roke of his knife cut the principal tendon above the joint, 
to be tamed. And in my opinion she is ever so persuaded that kindness is a symptom of vulgarity. xhibiting as little fear as if he had been marking lambs. A 
slightly a fool. : Th = ee ae ee , aie 
ae Ihe enthusiasm, the magnanimity, the buoyancy, y 
s+ st the love of adventure which marked Audubon : 
I 
It is not necessary to define the type by any par- \ | | | ¥ one | W me thi ughout his career give this volume constant i 
ticular person, either real ee ron ai ad he udubon the rave riter charm; - will please even: ase ermal who — : 
heroines of Miss Benson’s books, which company of DELINEATIONS OF AMERICAN SCENERY nothing for its sidelights on American social his- |” 
course includes the Lena of “Goodbye, Stranger,” AND CHARACTER. By Joun James Aubu- tory. Professor Merrick furnishes an_ excellent 
are excellent examples of the species; their green BON. New York: G. A. Baker & Company. brief biographical introduction. A\ 
or hazel eyes are bright in every thicket, the woods $4.50. 1926. i * 
are full of their startled disdain. I am convinced IS is nilati > the fifty-nine nar- . . . ; 
that all these critical prodigies are happy after a parka cs es ek ace Pic pone Gordon, the well-known Jewish writer, JA, 
fashion, in spite of the infernal pack of lies and " : Pesci: ge a died recently in Li ndon. Both novelist and play- 
kindness; it is delightful to be supercilious if you volumes of his “Ornithological Mencehe.” wright, he was born in Germany in anys and went Jo 
have a true talent for it. But it is never delightful Audubon was not primarily a Lieerary man "and an a itl in SOR y, Sang eergeas “A Cambricg W 
to be afraid, and surely it is silly to be afraid of a distinguished writer; yet as John Sensuain has University. He the appointed ectigaot | * - ‘F 
vulgarity. testified, he frequently displayed a wonderful ean nin lige ames om 204- 7 — “F 
It is all very well to avoid it if you can; to flee vividness and fidelity in his offhand sketches of men, pr enduiayrecdbes a -. pean boo 
cheerfully to the mountain-tops, or to plunge into wild life, and natural scenery. He took the keenest any at — — psa - fg He 
the sea-caves of contemplation as a means of escape. lelig] a all outdoor pursuits—in | ino. fishing — Strangers at the Gate,” and a play, “The ‘ 
: | nean 1 delight in all outdoor pursuits—in hunting, fishing, Wav Back Hi 
But to sniff nervously and indignantly at the thing exploring, and more aimless rambling; and the ; Fo 
you fear, to return again and again, like an in- exhilaration of the open air breathes from his pages. W 
Guisitive puppy, in a mood of morbid curiosity, to His wanderings made him acquainted with all parts niet ee or ree 
the object of your horror; this seems to me un- of Eastern North America, from the bleak Labra- L : “e 
necessary and perhaps a trifle perverse. No little dor coast to the Florida keys; it threw him into The Saturday Review G; 
woodland creature, be she never so sensitive to vul- contact with every variety of frontier worker and of Literature C 
garity, need come to America in order to discover adventurer; it exposed him to storm, flood, hostile | | n 
that homely commodity; still less need she meet savages, and wild beasts. Professor Merrick, who | FEENRY SEIDEL CANBY ---sceecoeeessseeeeee ween dibOr | 
Americans in the interior of China. Electric waves several years ago gave us the history of Audubon’s pst yt i BENET ----eeeeeneoeneeoe Associate Editor 
: D iecwphia ak. : RE SERRE a siccticsienicemnrcni Associate Editor Sh 
of vulgarity Sweep along the boulevards of Paris romantic life at full length, on the basis of new CHRISTOPHER MORLEY ................ Contributing Editor 4 
and beat against the crumbling walls of the fau- documents discovered in France, has made a sub- | Published weekly by The Saturday Review Co., Inc., Henry Hi, 
bourgs; it lies in dark miasmic pools among the stantial supplementary volume of those semi- x. “Colas, deomdary tenemer, 38 Wun dak tee, Sh 
suburbs of London. Its flood might muddy a clean autobiographical essays. O'S, and’ Menten, $3.50; ‘a Clase, "on: ih Coens Betta. a 
pair of heels in any country of Europe, and if one About half of the collection is not new to the py — A eM p 
should wish to play the timid fawn, one might general reading public, though one might infer the 45th Street, New York. Entered as second-class “matter, I 
shy away from a sugar-lump in Chelsea or a opposite from the publishers’ statement that the March 6% 1879" Von “UT. No. 26. = hows TI 
poisoned comfit in Bloomsbury with the best of them. sketches “are now for the first time brought to- Coop, WE, ty Tie Say Bake to. Be Ar 
Now these supernatural creatures—and I suppose gether” from the rare “Ornithological Biography,” —— TI 
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By Marjorie ALLEN SEIFFERT 


ERE is a basket for your arm, 


Here is the pathway for your feet, 
The rest lies with the fate you meet. 


When she had gone but a mile or two 
She stopped and looked her basket through, 
And it held honey, but no bread, 


A golden knife and nothing to spread, 


A traveler came by who cried: 

“Make room, my pretty, for me 
I'll share my food with you, these small 
Bright apples, redder than your shawl.” 


at your 


She sank an apple her sharp white teeth 
Bitter, bitter the pulp beneath! 

His dark eyes watching, she forbore 
Complaint, but ate it, skin and core. 
“How will you pay me now, my love?” 
He asked. What was he thinking of! 
Must she pay bitter food with sweet? 
She said: “I’ve nothing for you to eat!” 
“You'll taste my apple all your life,” 
He cried, “so take your golden knife, 
Make on my 

Lest I forget how sweet you are!” 


breast a tiny scar 


His smile 
after mile, 


She drove it deep and fled. 
Mocked her, followed her, mile 
Till frightened and faint, she saw 
A dusty traveler carrying bread. 


ahead 


They sat down under a blackthorn tree. 
He broke the bread in pieces. She 
Wiped her knife on a fallen crust. 
The white bread showed a stain like rust. 
She spread her honey for them both. 
From the green grass, 
He took that crust. She sat apart 
And watched him eat it sinking 


their tablecloth, 
with 
He turned from the food with 
His lips grew pale, 
She fled and left behind her all 

But her golden knife and scarlet shawl. 


and she guessed why. 


from the road and into the wood 
Wild berries were her food. 
hidden bird 


Away 

fared. 
The mournful cry of a 
And the rustle of leaves were 


She came to a man who sat alone 

With a tarnished cup and a jug of stone. 
‘For pity give me drink,” said she, 

‘For my heart lies cold and dead in me!” 

He turned his eyes of icy grey. 

His thick lips asked: ‘How will you pay? 

For one lies poisoned, and one lies dead 

Who gave you apples, and gave you bread. 


‘So if you wish me to quench your thirst 
Give me your shawl of scarlet first, 
Give me too your knife of gold 

That I may see if your heart be cold!” 


She was too weary to demur 

And all things seemed the same to her . . 

He covered her face with the scarlet shawl, 
She did not struggle nor cry at all. 


Flow away, flow away, crimson stream, 
The futile end to an obscure dream, 
And may all lovers be comforted 
That hungry earth, at least, is fed. 
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Ballad of a Scarlet Shawl 


And a scarlet shawl to keep you warm... 


heart. 


a shuddering 


all she heard. 
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Translations from the Chinese 


FatsE ALARM 

SIT here tonight 

Fortified in my own particular silence, 

Denny, the sheep-dog, lies in the next room, 
And sometimes, when he stirs, 
The tinkle of his license tag 
Seems, for the dread ful tithing of a second, 
The preliminary tocsin of a telephone call. 


In that bursting schism of the mind 
My whole wary garrison leaps furious to defense 
And my walls bristle with armored paladins 
Ready with reasons why I shouldn’t do 
Whatever it is 
Whoever might want. 
es SF 
Tue BEaps 
As I dutifully hurried 
In a dusk that had been cruel to me 
I saw several people on 33rd Street 
Hunting along the curb, bending 
among taxies 
To pick up some shining scattered molecules. 


and dodging 


There was an unhappy woman 

Trying to retrieve her broken necklace 

Of amber crystal beads. 

Friendly passers played Hansel and Gretel, 

But many were lost in the dusk. 

She was not young or beautiful or wealthy, 

And it troubled my heart to hear her say, poor dear, 
“Oh, they had so much admiration today 

I felt certain that before I got home 

Something would happen to them.” 


And I, too, in the traffic of my wits 
Had been trying to gather the scattered crystals 
Of a chain of shining thoughts. 

A KF SH 

CAUTION 
Nous prendrons des cocktails, nest-ce pas? 
Said I to the old French waiter. 
But he was worried, and said it was impossible 
Because we had that too synoptic table 
Beside the window and the front door. 
Eventually he relented (I knew he would) 
And served them in large coffee cups, as usual. 
But, surplus of discretion, he brought with them 
A tiny jug of cream. 
When we showed ourselves disposed to linger 
He murmured anxiously: 
Il faut boire tout de suite. 

& wt a 7 

SHorT CIRCUIT 
The fraudulent electrician 
Stuffs a nickel behind the fuse-plug 
To prevent fuses from blowing. 
It does; but it sometimes causes a fire elsewhere in 
the system 

That burns down the house. 


And the fraudulent metaphysician, 
Be he psychoanalyst or theologian, 
Does exactly the same thing. 


Keep your fuse-box honest 
And a short-circuit somewhere in 
wiring 
Will be less likely 
To yell Rescue Hook and Ladder Number One 
Out of bed some glaring midnight. 
& & 
DIALOGUE 
What have you seen today that was beautiful? 


the concealed 


Nothing I have seen today more beautiful 

Than the red neck of the traffic cop 

At the corner of Barclay Street: 

A proud neck, strong, honorable, ruddy 

In the bitter gust of January. 

And the curl, above his nape, of his thick straw- 
colored hair; 

And his huge gloved fingers 

Clumsily waggling some driver to proceed. . . . 


But you silly little thing, that’s why I love you, 
Because you don’t waste any small enchantments. 


what have you seen beautiful today? 


Well, 


In that first onset of the winter squall 
I saw small wreaths and sifting scrolls of snow 
Dancing, twirling, floating on the road, 
Running ahead like patterns on the way, 
Racing down the road that led to you. 

es sf 

SUGGESTION 
For Dancing and Dining, said the Old Mandarin, 
I like to go to that chophouse 
Where the couples, circling merrily, 
Continually pass a sign, 
Posted beside the dancing floor: 
ExquistrE VEGETABLE DINNER. 
It seems, he said, 
To make carnal thoughts impossible. 

& J 4 

‘THOUGHTS IN AN ALCOVE 

In a famous German restaurant 
Which during the War displayed more Allied flags 
Than any other place in town 
You will still see, hanging in an alcove, 
The bright banners of Britain and France— 
Ready, I suppose, 
For any future emergency. 

Me st J 

THOUGHTs IN A GARAGE 

Now, said the motorist, 
Adjusting the shutter, 
I’ve put on her winter front 
To keep her heart warm in the long long nights, 
And a little alcohol 


In her radiator. 
4 7 4 Me 


STREGE 
There’s a liqueur called Strege , 
(Witch, sorceress, the word means in Italian) 


Distilled from flowers that grow high in the Alps. 


There was an argument once about its color: 
One said it had the tint of listerine, 
Another, No, it’s more like castor oil. 

I thought, but did not say, it’s just the color 
Of windows i in great buildings seen at dusk, 


Cammeriere! Bring me a glass of strege! 
I’m going to write a poem like a cordial 
Distilled from flowers that grow high in my mind, 
. 4 Mt M 
DEATH OF A JOURNALIST 
Midway of this mortal life, the fellow 
Met something he had never known be fore— 
A region, very wide and deep, of Silence. 


His notion was, at first, to write a sonnet: 
Sonnet in Praise of Silence. 
Yes, you smile, 
But he smiled first. He didn’t finish it: 
He only wrote eight lines. Oh well, perhaps 
That’s the finest tribute I can pay him. 
CHRISTOPHER Morey 


a 


Giants in a Cloud 


(Continued from page 525) 

dwarfed by those of Britain. Poe, Emerson, Mel- 
ville, Whitman and Clemens stand forth in the cloud 
of a stature with the other giants of those days. 
And to give the range and peculiarity of the book, 
Lewis Carroll is sandwiched between Christina Ros- 
setti and William Morris. It is hard to remember 
sometimes that ““The Aged, Aged Man” and “Two 
Red Roses Across the Moon” are of the same 
general vintage. 

“Giants in a Cloud” we have called this brief 
comment. “Giants under a Cloud” might well 
apply to some of the great figures of the past here 
marshalled, viewed by the twentieth century’s beady 
eyes. Yet, having seen some of our best modern 
minds “get after” the great in this volume, the 
latter seem to emerge pretty decently on the whole. 
The fact is that the book is, nationally, packed with 
superlative writing, by the examinees. When the 
credentials of the great are truly inspected, as here, 
they are found to be quite in order. Had we 
thought otherwise? Well, the book’s title “Great 
Names” is a red rag to much modern criticism. 

Can it, after all, be “criticism,” however, when 
even certain revaluations in the present volume only 
serve to strengthen the position of most of the great 
writers noticed? For they have been examined 
without awe and divested of glamour by keen mod- 
And the verdict is that the miajority 


ern minds. 
Their writing 


of them were master-workmen. 
continues to shine from the page. 
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GREEN 
FOREST 


By NatHare S. Cosy 


“New York to Cherbourg in a 
distinguished first novel 


brilliant reading. A novel in 
the modern style which is ab- 
sorbingly, triumphantly inter- 
esting. Flawlessly drawn 
types ... one blesses the com- 
ing of Mrs. Colby into fiction. 
Critical hats must come off to 
her."—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


MAN AND 
BEAST 


By Samuet Scovitie, Jr. 


rhirteen dramatic stories by a 


careful observer of animals. 


Each of them is a poignant 
adventure—the tale of the 
tame tiger who saved a man’s 
life, a man-eating white tiger 
who was killed by a girl in the 
“The most 
gripping stories he has writ- 


malay jungle, etc. 


ten.”—Phila. Inquirer. Illus- 
trated by Charles Livingston 
Bull. $2.00 





Of Permanent Value: 


Microbe Hunters 

By Paul de Kruif. $3.50 
Abraham Lincoln 

By Carl Sandburg. $10.00 


Everybody’s Pepys 
Illustrated by Shepard. $3.50 


The Book of Marriage 


By Count Keyserling. $5.00 











WHICH WAY 
PARNASSUS? 


By Percy Marks 


“Any book by the author of 
‘The Plastic Age’ which has 
as its theme any phase of the 
American world is 
sure of wide and prompt at- 
tention. ‘Which Way Par- 
nassus’ deserves it. A serious 
and stimulating discussion— 
constructive.”—Bos- 


$2.00 


AMERICAN 


CRITICISM: 
1926 


Edited by Witttam A. DRAKE 


college 


fair and 
ton Herald. 


“Anthologies of literary es- 
says so well worth reading are 
far between, and that a book 
so good could be made up of 
scattered and fugitive ones by 
Americans is an agreeable sur- 
prise and even a revelation.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. $2.50 


Send for a copy of our 
Spring Announcement List 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


383 Madison Avenue New York 











Books of Special Interest 


A Beloved Teacher 


CYRUS NORTHROP. A Memoir. By 
Oscar W. Firxins. The University of 
Minnesota Press. 1926. $3.50. 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 


YRUS NORTHROP was a native of 

Connecticut, a graduate of Yale in the 
class of 1857, a teacher of rhetoric at that 
institution for twenty years following 1863, 
and president of the University of Minne- 
sota from 1884 until 1911. He wrote no 
books and achieved no distinction as a 
scholar. He did not rank as an educational 
statesman with McCosh, or Andrew D. 
White, or Angell, or William Rainey Har- 
per. He left his mark on the State of Min- 
nesota, but it was not such a deep mark as 
Van Hise left on Wisconsin or Edmund J. 
James on Illinois. He was an able adminis- 
trator, a good teacher, an inspiring speaker, 
a man of solid judgment and sagacity, but 
in no sense a great man. Yet Dr. Firkins 
has written a 635-page biography which en- 
grosses the reader’s attention and which jus- 
tifies its length as a study of a remarkable 
personality, a review of fifty years of certain 
aspects of university education, and a narra- 
tive with some surprisingly poignant ele- 
ments. 

It is the extraordinary honesty of the vol- 
ume which gives it interest and excellence. 
Dr. Firkins was one of many subordinates 
who loved and admired Northrop, and be- 
cause he esteemed him so deeply he has tried 
to tell the complete truth about him, to make 
him relive in these pages in his weaknesses as 
well as his strength. Northrop had quali- 
ties of strong common sense, of geniality, of 
tact, of democratic heartiness, which admira- 
bly fitted him to be head of a fast-growing 
university in the raw Northwest. He knew 
how to handle a parsimonious legislature and 
to wring appropriations out of it. He in- 
spired an affectionate loyalty on the part of 
the faculty, and the student body was as 
wax in his kindly, tolerant hands. Looking 
with his round face, his large bespectacled 
eyes, and his chubby figure like some cheru- 
bic Jupiter, he impressed men with his child- 
like simplicity; yet on occasion he could be 
imperious and severe. Dr. Firkins illustrates 
in detail his good qualities. But he dwells 
with equal emphasis upon Northrop’s in- 
vincible indolence, which led him to say 
frankly that his rule was never to do today 
what he could postpone till tomorrow; his 
lack of system; his want of acuteness and 
penetration; his failure to show innovating 
energy; and his tolerance which sometimes 
became weakness. 
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Upon the more intimate events of his life, 
too, Dr. Firkins is equally frank. Outwardly 
a sunny, prosperous career, beneath the sur- 
face it was full of personal tragedy. The 
ordinary formal biographer would have soft- 
ened or suppressed these unhappy private 
facts, which give this volume its deepest 
challenge to the reader’s sympathy and un- 
derstanding. Northrop was fortunate in his 
calling, for the multifarious activities and 
constant little dramas of a university presi- 
dent’s life appealed to him. He was fortu- 
nate in making a host of friends and no 
enemies, in avoiding most of the storms and 
controversies which beset academic heads, in 
his good health, in his firm religious con- 
victions—he was a devout Congregational- 
ist. His marriage was entirely happy, 
though Dr. Firkins is too honest to pretend 
that Mrs. Northrop, the daughter of a 
Connecticut saddler and stove-manufacturer, 
was intellectually an adequate companion or 
helpmeet. He was fortunate in his equable, 
cheerful, philosophic temperament, and _ his 
love of human associations of all sorts; he 
would drop the most interesting book to 
converse with the least interesting person. 
Minneapolis, too, was a fortunate place of 
residence—“the easy, jovial Minneapolis, 
where he had all sorts and grades of rela- 
tions with all kinds and conditions of men.” 
But he was tragically unfortunate in his 
children and his money affairs. 

Of his three children, one daughter, Min- 
nie, died at the age of ten, a sorely-felt loss. 
His only son, Cyrus, was attacked at the age 
of eight by scarlet fever, and emerged from 
it a pitiful human wreck; his mind weak- 
ened to the point of permanent childishness, 
his body partly paralyzed and subject to epi- 
leptic seizures. The remaining daughter, 
Elizabeth, was attacked by tuberculosis and 
was rescued from an untimely death only by 
thorough medical care followed by exile to 
a ranch in southern California. She be- 
came engaged to a high-spirited and admira- 


, 


ble Minneapolis youth, who was rapidly be- 
coming another son to Northrop, and who 
was on the very eve of his marriage to 
Elizabeth when he was thrown from his 
horse and instantly killed. It was a blow 
from which the whole family had difficulty 
in rallying. Years later Elizabeth married 
a young member of the Minnesota faculty, 
Joseph Warren Beach, and lived with him a 
life of almost unremitting invalidcy, her 
existence hanging by a thread, until she died 
in 1918. After that event Northrop was 
left in a loneliness which he keenly felt. 

But the volcanic drama, the intense anxi- 
eties and pains that may lurk beneath an 
outwardly prosperous exterior, are best ex- 
emplified in Dr. Firkins’s chapter upon 
“Money.” The president of the University 
of Minnesota should of course never have 
had any pecuniary worries. His salary was 
large, for he had stipulated upon an un- 
usually high remuneration when he left 
Yale: his wife possessed some inherited 
means; and his household was managed with 
a New England frugality of which the biog- 
rapher gives some amusing illustrations. But 
Northrop had a weakness for erratic and 
highly risky investments. One was a com- 
pany which was formed to pick and sell wild 
cranberries from Wood County, Minnesota; 
another was the Bradley Timber Company, 
whose failure left the harassed Dr. North- 
rop liable for $16,000; another was the 
Minnesota Tire Company, in which he seems 
to have sunk $6,500, There were still other 
bubble corporations, while the generous 
Northrop repeatedly made unwise loans, or 
even gifts, to needy friends. ‘The money 
loss in these investments was bad enough; 
what was still worse was the worry which 
beset him night and day for long periods in 
his years of retirement. Dr. Firkins quotes 
a number of entries from his day-book 
which show the distress under which he lab- 
ored. “I telephoned Scott and he said he 
would be here tomorrow—I asked him if he 
would bring relief and he said ‘I certainly 
will bring relief.” This helps me, I hope, to 
sleep tonight”—so runs one jotting in 1918. 
A little later is another: “I’ve got to pay it. 
Total loss today $555. ‘This is the bottom, I 
think.” Still later, “Prices are awful.” And 
farther on again, “Oh the dragging days— 
with trouble hanging overhead! Worry— 
worry—worry!” The spectacle of a man 
who had served for twenty-seven years as 
head of the University of Minnesota, and 
built that institution from a weak college 
to one of the strongest seats of learning in 
America, burdened in old age with anxiety 
because the price of potatoes and beef was 
“awful,” is not pleasant. The university 
ultimately came to his rescue and helped him 
finish his lonely days in comparative physi- 
cal comfort. 
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It is all a very human narrative. Dr. 
Firkins has put in countless little touches, 
from Northrop’s boyhood on a Ridgefield 
farm to his death in 1922, which give it 
vitality and color. There are the future 
Mrs. Northrop’s letters to her lover in the 
fifties: “The two things I purpose to do if 
ever your wife are—to keep your shirts in 
order and have your meals in readiness at 
the proper hour.” There is Northrop’s un- 
successful effort to escape the tobacco habit. 
There is his admonition, while holding the 
chair of rhetoric at Yale, to a tall, pale, 
weedy scholar who mumbled through a 
wretched essay: “I should advise you to stop 
writing compositions and go out and take 
a little 

There was a touch of levity in the man 
that sometimes ran into license, but that—so 
whole-souled, so hearty, so genuinely benevo- 
lent was his nature—was always winning. 
Once the Bishop of Georgia discoursed elo- 
quently in chapel upon the achievements of 
his State. When he ended, the President 
rose and said in his plumpest, placidest tones, 
as innocent as dimples: “We are all de- 
lighted with the vigorous speech of the 
Bishop of Georgia, but I warn you young 
gentlemen and ladies not to take for gospel 
everything that is told you by these immi- 
gration agents.” 

It is well to have an outline of the work 
Northrop did in adding college after col- 
lege to the University, strengthening its 
faculty, informing its students with love of 
knowledge and respect for character. Many 
writers could have given us this. It is 


exercise.” 


much more important to have a picture of 


the bluff, open, vigorous personality of the 
man, and very few writers could have pre- 
sented it so fully, winningly, and expertly 
as Dr. Firkins. It is regrettable that the 
University press could not give a better 
dress to so admirable a biography. 








“e 


...so0 many things that an outli 
ought to be, but frequently is 


” 


SIMEON STRUNSKY, writing in the 
New York Times Book Review, hag 
this to say, among other things, of 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


By Sixteen Ranking Scientists at the 
University of Chicago 


E calls this book ‘a manual of 

the physical and biological g¢j. 
ences of which it would be hard ty 
speak too highly . . . it is comprehen. 
sive well-written. - Merle 
C. Coulter, in a _ twenty-five-page 
chapter on the evolution of the plant 
kingdom has produced what seems ty 
the present writer a marvel of con- 
densed and luminous exposition.” 


And there are sixteen other chapters 
containing as great a measure of fas- 
cinating facts. This cooperative 
survey of all science brings the ia- 
quiring mind in contact with some 
of the finest scientific minds of to- 
day. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5852 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO 














The Pack of Autolycus 


Edited by Hyper E, Rotiins 


The ballads gathered by An- 
tony Wood for the most part 
narrate odd or marvelous in- 
cidents. The most valuable col- 
lection in the Bodleian Library, 
they were written in the most 
picturesque period of the ballad 
—the years between 1660 and 
1675. From them, Professor 
Rollins has selected twenty-two 
of the most striking, and has 
joined with them eighteen of 
special merit from five contem- 
porary collections. The book 
reproduces several of the quaint 
wood-cuts that originally illus- 
trated the ballads. Valuable to 
the student, the book will de- 
light those who like to wander 
in the alluring aie” of 





literature. 
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‘BOOK 
‘SALE 


Sets. Fine Bindings 
Catalogue on Request 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
lifth Ave. at 54th St. 
SEB SB BERBER E SE 
AMPHORA: A SECOND COLLEC- 
TION OF PROSE .AND VERSE 


Memorial volume to Thomas Bird Mosher. 
With tribute by Christopher Morley. $3.00 


Catalogue mailed free on request 
THE MOSHER BOOKS 
Portland, Maine 
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Books of Special Interest 


Wrong-Doers 


THE RIDDLE OF SOCIETY. By CuHar.es 
Piatt. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
1926. 

Reviewed by BurDETtre G. LEwis 
Author of “The Offender and His Relation to 
Law and Society” 

R. PLATT has produced a readable 
and helpful book about wrong-doers 

it a time when wise counsel may be of great 
service. As a physician, he appreciates that 
the way to deal with typhoid fever is to 
kill or to confine the typhoid bacillus. 
Naturally he has scant sympathy for those 
who at first neglect a person until he be- 
comes a criminal and then only would 
attempt to stop criminality merely by treat- 
ing the criminal roughly. Apparently, Dr. 
Platt would as soon amputate the leg of a 
criminal as of a victim of an accident if 
that would cure him, but his book is filled 
with ample proof that the crime problem 
is too complex for any such simple treat- 
ment. 

One of the great difficulties in handling 
the wrong-doer is the complexity of society, 
which Dr. Platt has described in interesting 
medical terms: 


Suppose that our livers had brains, and also 
our kidneys, and our hearts and our lungs, and 
suppose that the codperation of these organs in 
the functioning of the body depended upon, not 
chemical and physical stimulation, but chiefly 
upon their exercise of judgment. And suppose 
that their judgments were generally imperfect, 
that these organs, each intensely egoistic, had 
the vaguest idea of what the body as a whole 
neded—or no idea at all. Suppose further that 
each organ had not only to satisfy the body, but 
also to satisfy the wishes of each of its in- 
dividual cells. And suppose that these cells 
could not agree, and that the organ, having 
finally decided to act upon the voice of the 
majority, found itself confronted by a minority 
only partially reconciled to yield, or even 
positively refusing. Suppose, in fact, that these 
organs and cells were not all equally fit— 
suppose that in some organ there were a 
number of feeble-minded cells. Suppose, indeed, 
that in some cases only a few of the cells were 
truly able, and that the majority vote was the 
expression of the unable. And then, finally, 
suppose that there were ever present in each 
organ certain cells having a deliberate intention 
of injuring the rest, the determination of going 
contrary to the rest. Suppose these things, and 
then, remembering that the health of the whole 
and of each part depends upon a perfect co- 
éperation, conceive of our bodies as so burdened! 
And yet this is a picture of society. 

s&s 

Dr. Platt explains the increase of wrong- 
doing partly by reason of the great increase 
of self-consciousness of the unsuccessful. 
He contrasts social and non-social individ- 
uals much as he does groups. He takes the 
position that the distinction between heredity 
and environment has been overworked, and, 
speaking as a sociologist and not as a 
biologist, states: 

Heredity is but the expression of an effect 
of environment, of an environment of the past. 
That which we inherit is that which was once 
laid down by the conditions governing the lives 
of our ancestors. We inherit the result of their 
experiences. 

Poverty is frankly recognized as the 
cause of crime, disease, and abnormalities. 
Self-indulgence and lack of interesting oc- 
cupation are also cited as possible causes. 

In the chapters dealing with adolescence, 
thievery, and prostitution, the Doctor mar- 
shalls, in general terms, a powerful argu- 
ment for a scientific study and treatment of 
the wrong-doer. The criminal law he 
recognizes as an instrumentality for good 
but insists it must be brought up to date 
and modified to meet modern requirements. 


Prisons are regarded as of little value. 
The author’s description of the shortcom- 
ings of mere punishment are well worth 
repeating: 

Punishment cannot make good tendencies— 
the best it can do is to attach associations of 
pain to bad ones. If then punishment is to 
effect a reform, there must be good tendencies 
already present, tendencies which, with the dis- 
covery that the bad tendencies are painful and 
undesirable, will rise to the surface and replace 
these. Suppose that there are no good tenden- 
cies, suppose that those which should be there 
have been early overlaid and destroyed by evil 
example and bad instruction—when we destroy 
the bad in such a one, without first providing a 
good to take its place, we destroy the whole 
man. The wreckage left behind is but a sorry 
foundation upon which to build a _ character 
structure. For punishment to be truly effective 
there must be a sense of having done wrong, a 
knowledge of the right, and, furthermore, an 
agreement that the punishment is justified. How 
seldom will such a combination of understand- 
ings be met with! ‘This man in the dock has 
an idea of his crime quite other than ours. Had 
he succeeded, had he escaped getting caught, 
then all would have been to his credit. But 
luck was against him, and now he is in the 
hands of his enemies. 


Mr. Platt lays down a social program for 
the prevention of wrong-doing and for the 
salvaging of the delinquent, which does not 
go into details as to specific remedies and 
methods, but nevertheless, deals with the 
subject more generally for the benefit of 
the general reader. The subject is dealt 
with from the standpoint of crime preven- 
tion and not from the standpoint of stopping 
the immediate depradations of the active 
criminal who is now particularly active. 





Civil War Vignettes 


STATESMEN AND SOLDIERS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. By Major-GENERAL SIR 
FREDERICK Mauvricr. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. (Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication). 1926. $3. 

Reviewed by JAMEs B. WALKER 
MAJOR-GENERAL Sir Frederick Maur- 
4 ice, one of the most distinguished 
English writers on military subjects and au- 
thor of “Robert E. Lee, the Soldier,” was 
made Director of Military Operations, Im- 
perial General Staff in 1915. These studies 
were delivered as the Les-Knowles lectures 
for 1925-26 at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and some of them have been published in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

The author remarks that if a closer study 
had been made of the processes by which 
President Lincoln evolved a system for the 
confluct of our Civil War, England would 
have been saved much painful labor in the 
Great War; and then points out the differ- 
ence between control and command in the 
case of a statesman. 

On such occasions as either President was 
tempted to exercise the functions of Com- 
mander-in-Chief he was usually unsuccessful 
and in the event of Jefferson Davis was forced 
by the pressure of circumstances and of public 
opinion to hand over these functions to an- 
other while Abraham Lincoln abrogated them 
voluntarily. 

In four studies he discusses the relations 
of Jefferson Davis with J. E. Johnston and 
Lee and of Abraham Lincoln with Mc- 
Clellan and Grant. Accusations made by 
the critics of Davis are refuted but the 
author convicts him of failure to have a 
war policy, an excess of caution, lack of 
enterprise, and a tendency to rely too much 
on his limited military experience. He 
seemed to regard retreat as an indefensible 
weakness. As a codrdinating authority he 
was a failure. Still, “Davis was not a great 
man but I believe him to have been above 
the average of war ministers.” Johnston 
is condemned for not letting Davis know 
how he proposed to protect Richmond, and 
Davis held more blameworthy for the ill 
feeling existing between them. “To retain 
a general in command and bicker with him 
is not the act of a statesman.” 

Lee managed Davis with great tact and 
discretion, but is criticized for not having 
made it clearer to Davis before the cam- 
paign of Gettysburg that the time had come 


to stake everything on the result of an 
offensive campaign. Lee had a definite war 
policy but failed to press it on his superior. 

McClellan’s weaknesses and egotism are 
not minimized. He was always pitying 
himself and blaming others but “a little 
study on his part of how to deal with a 
statesman -in war and on Lincoln’s part of 
the principles of statecraft in the conduct 
of war, would almost certainly have over- 
come such difficulties as existed and have 
enabled McClellan to be a very valuable 
servant of the state.” Lee said after the 
War that McClellan was the ablest of the 
Union generals, “by long odds.” It must 
be remembered that Grant regarded Joseph 
E. Johnston as the best commander on the 
Confederate side. What will be the verdict 
of history? 

Lincoln’s action in 1862 when he inter- 
fered with the military conduct of the war 
comes in for censure and he made the same 
mistake as Davis in organizing his forces 
into Military Departments and trying to 
their activities himself. His 
selection of Halleck for Commander-in- 
Chief was unfortunate, but when Grant 
replaced him and Halleck became Chief of 
Staff, the President had learned by sad ex- 
perience and the functions of policy and 
strategy were established on a sound basis. 
Grant is thus characterized: 


He had not Lee’s extraordinary skill in 
maneeuvre but he had the vision to see the 
military problem of the Union as a whole, the 
imagination to draw his plans on a big scale, 
the courage to stick to his plans in adversity 
and a real understanding of the responsibilities 
and anxieties of the Government. 


coordinate 


To sum up: 


Jefferson Davis had no clear policy and a 
brilliant soldier could not win victory without 
that aid which policy should have given. The 
Confederate President cannot fairly be charged 
with undue interference with the operations of 
his generals in the field; the charge rather 
should be that he did not interfere enough in 
the right way. Abraham Lincoln had a very 
definite and entirely sound policy from the 
beginning of the war, but he did not know 
how to translate that policy into instructions 
to McClellan, and McClellan did not know 
what advice to give his political chief, nor, in- 
deed, was he aware that it was his duty to 
advise him at all. 


The fifth study is devoted to a proposed 
system for the conduct of war with some 
criticisms of the British conduct of the 
Great War. The methods employed by 
Kitchener, Churchill, and Lloyd George are 
described as well as the system created by 
Sir William Robertson which produced an 
immediate improvement. Great Britain 
was hampered by the numerous plans stout- 
ly advocated by cabinet ministers. General 
Maurice says “there must be an established 
government in time of war by which cabinet 
ministers are furnished with the means of 
observing and checking the execution of 
their policy by their generals.” 

In this book the difference between gov- 
ernment in peace and war is clearly set 
forth. It may be read with profit by states- 
men, soldiers, and civilians, and the book 
contains only 161 pages. 
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By Percy Marks 


€ Who may forget Carl Peters, that debonair and wild young 
rounder? Or Cynthia Day, lovely and reckless, who broke several 


of the Ten Commandments and almost broke her heart? 


hoff, the Jew musician? 


Or Losha- 


@ Astory of the New York scene. A story of young men and women 
in their mid-twenties. A story of spiritual growth, firmly written 
and vigorously charactered, portraying with courage and honesty 
the passions of youth. 


At bookstores, $2.00 
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A Letter From Paris 


By LovulIse 


TH xtraordinary changes in the evolu- 
tion ot Mussolini must have struck 
verybod ho has followed his spectacular 
ireer from its revolutionary beginnings to 
ts } ent imperialistic tendencies In M 
Lou Roya’s short but pointed “Histoire de 
Mussolini? (Kra) he gives a documenta 
iccount of the duce’s development, with 

quotatio from Mussolini’s own articles 

M. Roya ascribes the character of his politi- 


chiefly to the temperament of 


he man himself, to personal resentments 
ind reactions As everyone remembers, he 
wa very poorly paid editor of the 
dvanti, without enough decently to support 
his wife and child—and some years later 
fascist followers devastated the Avanti 
othces. Before that event Mussolini had 
managed to get backing enough to found 
his own paper, the Popolo d'Italia, in which 


he thundered against whom he would; and 


1 journalist, Roya compares him with th 
Tamou Rochefort and with Léon Daud 
particularly the-vehement latter ] 1 
was expelled from the socialist party be 
cause of his extreme ideas But, having 


formerly execrated the King, and religion, 
he constantly blasphemed, 


changed _ these 


igainst which 


Mussolini has completely 
nel 


licies, and Roya does not attribute tl 
ilterations in his attitude to anything savor 
ing of*high moral reasons. In short, thi 
little book is not only informing, but even 
diverting, and might appear to be biased 
ind even ainjudicial if it were not fairly 

| stiffened with document T) vuthe 

ves much space to th ignifican of the 
murder of Matteotti. 

Another dictator—-but of fashion only, 
ind without any dictatorial tendencie 
was an equally fascinating character, but as 
lifferent from Signor Mussolini as a human 
eing uld \ ry well be, Casima | 
Montrond, whom Henri Malo vi\ fo 
us in his most lable book “I Beau 


} 


€! With a style keyed to the swift pace of to- 
'day’s events Philip Gibbs writes his most 
orilliant romantic novel. 


The vision and skill which made “The Middle 
of the Road” the great novel of its day, cap- 
ture here the very spirit of this later time. 
Youth's daring, its honesty, tts fundamental in- 
tegrity, are his theme in this most modern tale. 


Young Anarchy 


MorGan SILL 


Montrond, issue of the petite noblesse, 
was dandy, gourmet, connoisseur, charming 
entleman, but he was more than that. He 
possessed one of the clearest intelligences of 
his time, and was a diplomat born without 
ver having openly or officially adopted 
it career. For forty years the intimate 
of Talleyrand, for whom he was the most 
useful of financial and political nts, even 
spy when necessity demanded it, he 
trusted by Louis XVIII, and even 
Napoleon on at least one occasion by con- 
veying letters to the Empress Marie-Louise 
Austria. But Napoleon rightly 
doubted him. His principal attractions for 
readers are his wit, his gift of 
»~partee, his accomplishments as a gentleman 
of a school now past and gone. His ad- 
from the unmoral 
chambriéres, 


was also 
served 


then in 


endless 


ventures with 
Pauline Bonaparte 
would fill volumes, but are sufficiently 
ndicated by our author. The generosity, 
the fine good humor and love of life, the 
wit, sangfroid, and unfaltering fidelity to 
friendship of Montrond compel admiration 


wolen, 
down to 


in spite of his unedifying faults. He was 
frequently in England, and when King 
the ‘Third’s son, the Duke of York, 
heard rumors of the man, he asked “Who 
the devil is this Montrond?” ‘They say,” 
was the reply, “he’s the most agreeable 
rascal and greatest rake in all France.” 
“Indeed!”, said the Duke, “we must invite 
him at once to dinner.’ When Montrond 

1 political 1 ner on tl hip of an 
English Admiral, one of the officers at 


dinner politely proposed a toast to the 
French. Montrond rose at once and lifted 
his glass. But the Admiral exclaimed, 

»” 


ill rascals, I make no exception. 
coldly. Then, filling 


“They are 


Montrond sat down 


his glass again, he made a profound bow 
to the Admiral and said, “I drink to the 
English, They are all gentlemen .. . but 
Salen ensie » 


exceptions. 


\ book of well-rooted literary sketches 
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By the Winner 
of the Nobel Prize 


LILIECRONA’S HOME 
By Selma Lagerlof 
A charming story of 


peasant 


fe. 


$2.00 


By the Author 
of “Joanna Godden” 


SPELL LAND 
y Sheila Kaye-Smith 


& stirring novel 
scened in Sussex. 





of Gide, Proust, Barrés, Paul Morand, 
Mauriac, Cocteau, and many others, is M. 
René Gillouin’s “Esquisses Littéraires et 
Morales” (Grasset), in many of which the 
author goes deeper into his subjects than 
most critics ever do. He has already pub- 
lished an interesting group of books, among 
them “La Philosophie de M. Bergson” and 
“Idées et Figures d’Aujourd@’hui,” which 
was crowned by the Academy of Moral 
He has also taken the Prix de la 
Critique, the Prix Taylor, and the Prix 
Audiffred. He pays a just tribute to M. 
Abel Bonnard, already referred to in these 
notes as the flower of Parisian journalism— 
though the phrase is unsatisfactory, for M. 


Sciences. 





Bonnard only a journalist for practical 


purposes, being a poet and essayist of rare 
quality and a thinker with psychological 
and moral value. He does not care, it is 
said, to gather his articles into a volume. 
His last published book was on Stendhal, 
“L’Histoire Amoureuse de Henri Beyle” 
(Flammarion), in which he is thought to 
reveal the true Stendhal. 

Abbé Henri Brémond, of the French 
Academy, now publishes in book form, 
under the title “La Poésie Pure” (Grasset), 
his illuminating articles on the inexhaustible 
subject of the nature of poetry which ap- 
peared in Les Nouvelles Littéraires last fall 
and winter. Included in the volume is a 
debate on poetry by ‘Robert de Souza. In 
this book M. Brémond brings his learning 
and the testimony of many others to bear 
on the analysis of the nature of poetry, with 
literary, artistic, scientific, 
nd religious viewpoints. 


philosophic al, 
But the subject 


generally handled from the profane bias, 
In an accompanying volume, “Priére et 
Poésie,” from the same publisher, Abb« 


I domain of 


Brémond enters the religious 


and develops the connection be- 
tween poetry and man’s highest aspirations. 
This is ; 

content of this work. Although not a 
imself in the sense of producing poetry, so 
understand poetry 


thought 
to say very little of the full, rich 


noet 
poet 


far as I know, who can 
better than this remarkable Frenchman who 


rings to bear on the question not only 
great erudition but the most exquisite sensi- 
vilitv? His influence makes for the restora- 
tion of the romantic spirit in poetry. 
Masterpieces of the French Renaissance 
ire being published, by subscription, by the 
Trianon, under the direction of 
Champion. The so-called first 
‘nch novel of manners, “Le Petit Jehan 
Saintré,” by Antoine de la Sale, appears 


Editions du 
M. Pierre 
Ky 


this month (November), with miniatures, 
pen-sketches, etc., taken from the variou 
xtant MSS of this story La Sale lived 
from 1390-1464. The present edition is a 


definitive text taken from the author’s own 


MSS, recently refound, which is annotated 
ind corrected by himself, and based on the 
ine other MSS of th There 
ire critical notes by M. Fernand Desonay. 

M. Joseph Bédier writes in a recent num- 
ber of the Revue de France on the subject 
Roland,” elucidating th 


customary 


1 1 
Known tale. 


of “Le Chanson de 
problem of it 
clearsighted and sure learning. He places 
between the years 
toso and 1150, when it “like a 
miracle,” but not the only miracle of that 
period in French history during which the 
first Crusade took place, the first charter 
of communal achieved, the first 
painted window was made, the first mystery 
was written in the popular tongue, and so 


origin with his 


its appearance midway 
came 


liberty was 


on. 

Gaston Baty, director of the Studio des 
Champs-Elysées, which is the most modern 
of modern Parisian Little Theatres, has writ- 
ten a book “Le Masque et 1|’Encensoir” 
(Bloud et Gay) which he calls “Introduc- 
tion & une Esthétique du Théatre,” which 
is interesting to readers who care for the 
latest developments in theatrical art. 

\ new and young author, of French and 
American origin, M. Julien Green, has re- 
cently made a lasting impression on the 
Paris reading world by a novel entitled 
“Mont-Cinére,” one of those sombre dramas 
of family life in the country which if well 
done are invariably impressive. The sub- 
ject of the author’s analysis is an unusual 
one—the avarice of a woman. He exposes 
truth by a method very objective, very re- 
strained, full of subtle details, which pro- 
duces an unequivocal effect of power. He 
may go far. Although he is not like Poe, 
some suggestion of Poe’s mystery and fatal- 
ism hangs about his work. In the August and 
September numbers of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise he published a long story called 
“Le Voyager sur la Terre,” full of mystery 
and fear, and with a quaint old-fashioned 
flavor that would be delightful if the tale 
were not also one of madness and suicide. 
M. Green writes in distinctive and almost 
classical French. 

André Gide kept a journal while he was 
writing his novel “Les Faux-Monnayeurs,” 
in which he noted the development of his 


> 


characters and studied the art of novel-writ. 
The Eritions Eos have published this 
journal in a limited edition under the title 
of “Le Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs,” 
The book is interesting to students of Gide, 
who can join him here in his study of him- 
self and his work, and also to novelists for 
the questions it raises, the problems it pos- 


ing. 


sesses, 

M. Henri Lavedan’s “Le Vieillarg» 
(Hachette) consists of conversations and 
dialogues among a varied group of people 
on the subject of growing old—their atten. 
tion being confined to such victims of age 
as possess suthgient fortunes and are in good 
health. Under these circumstances age as. 
sumes attractive lights and shadows, and 
the genial wit and wisdom of the author 
make the book a charming advocate for the 
art of growing old gracefully. 





A Chinese Story 


THE TRUE STORY OF AH Q: LU-HSitNn 
(Chow Tso-Jen). Translated by George 
Kin Leung. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
Ltd. 

Reviewed by Georce H. Danton. 
Tsing Hua College, Peking 


1926. 


HE author of this interesting work is a 

native of the province of Chekiang, a 
province with a long literary tradition in 
classical studies. It was renowned for its 
ability to supply literary secretaries to high 
officials who needed special stylists. It is 
therefore especially interesting that one of 
the best works in the reform literature of 
China of today should be written by a 
scholar of that province, the native dialect 
of which is so different from the so-called 
Pai Hua, or vernacular Chinese. “That the 
use of the vernacular as a literary language 
has spread to a province which has so differ- 
ent a linguistic tradition, is a fact of prime 
importance in present-day Chinese literary 
movements. 

It is, however, not the style of work 
which makes the present translation impor- 
tant. The translator, an American-born 
Chinese, has attempted a faithful version, 
the rough spots in which may, to a certain 
xtent, be due to the difficulties of the Chi- 
nese vernacular to mould itself into a medi- 
um of elegant literary expression. Its pres- 
ent structure, quite contrary to that of the 
old classical language, is loose and even 
formless; almost any collection of poems or 
short stories is filled with exclamation points 
and question marks in the place of genuine 
Chinese expressions, so that any translation 
is bound to seem somewhat thin. 

It is therefore all the more remarkable 
that Mr. Chow’s character sketch—for the 
story is nothing more—holds the attention 
as it does. There is a wealth of psychologi- 
cal revelation and a documenting of the 
subtle states of the Chinese mind done by a 
master hand. The introduction is whimsi- 
cal and semi-learned, in the best manner 
not only of the Chinese, but of the English 
literary tradition of the eighteenth century, 
and leaves the reader piqued with interest 
in the worthless ne’er-do-well, Ah Q, a 
pounder of rice and an odd-job coolie. Soon, 
however, the reader is inducted more deeply 
into his character, and realizes that here in 
China, quite independently of Europe, one 
has come upon the beginning of a “stream 
of consciousness” story of the type made 
famous by Joyce and carried on by Virginia 
Woolf. The portrayal of the psychological 
abnormalities entirely unconscious; 
they rise to the surface and disappear, and 
complexes of the most varied nature relieve 
each other in the moron-mind of the hero. 
As a steady fundamental there is a consistent 
masochism, which dies away in the latter 
part of the work. Any one who is famiuar 
with Chinese fiction knows that Freudian 
states are by no means foreign to it. 

The whole story is told so objectively 
and acicularly that the average reader, who 
has only the traditional Chinese in his mind, 
will wonder at its being a product of that 
land. Throughout the whole, there is a 
pessimism which portrays each character with 
naked realism and with an almost Swiftian 
misanthropy; the high and mighty Chao 
family, The “False Foreigner,” the soft 
spoken judge, and even the little nun, are 
all given without the slightest attempt to 
soften their characters, but rather with un- 
sentimental naturalism. The author is as 
one of those whom he portrays. The revo- 
lution of 1911 is seen as a subterfuge for 
looting and the very end of the book is a 
triumph of cynicism. ‘Those who had gone 
to the execution were disappointed, for the 
culprit had gone to his doom without sing- 
ing the songs for which he was noted. For 
those who wish to gain an understanding 
of the Chinese mind and of the capacity of 
present-day Chinese to’ touch life, this book 
will be a distinct revelation, 
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received. 


Art 
ENGLISH MEDILEVAL PAINTED 
GLASS. By J. D. LeCoureur. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. 1926. 
The controversy 
lieve that medieval 
glass should be called stained and those who 
insist that they be called painted is revived 
The author takes 


between those who be- 


windows of colored 


in the opt ling sentence. 
the latter view, thus reverting to the earlier 
practice. His desire to make good this point 
lads him at once into a discussion of the 
process of silver stain, a discussion which 
prevents the book from getting under way. 
This lack of structure mars the first five 
chapters. Iwo other faults appear in this 
frst part. With the purpose of preventing 
onfusion in the mind of the average reader 
the technical process of glass manufacture 
and the making of the window are treated 
ina summary manner. This does not make 
for clarity. On the other hand there are 
introduced a host of documents relating to 
the condition of glass makers and painters 
in the Middle Ages which have been taken 
from archzxological journals and which 
might better have been referred to in the 
footnotes. ‘They only serve to confuse the 
rader and to confirm him in his impression 
that the writer would like to be taken for 
i scholar. The historical development of 
English glass occupies the major portion of 
the book and is by far the best part. Here 
the writer has forgotten what other people 
have said and writes with the enthusiasfn 
of an explorer. He has travelled up and 
down England and gives first hand descrip- 
tions of little-known windows in remote 
ecclesiastical and secular buildings. These 
ae chosen for illustration rather than ex- 
umples from the large cathedrals. 


Drama 


SHAKESPEARE’s COMPLETE Works. 
Frederick D. Losey. Winston. 
Txt Woop Demon. By Anton Tchechov. .Trans- 

ted by S. S. Koteliansky. Macmillan. 
THEATRE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
3y Alexander Dean. Appleton. 
Tue Prays or Ricuarp Brinstey SHERIDAN. 
Edited by Ioto A. Wirtiams. Dial. $3. 
Txt GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR AND OTHER 
Prays. By Nikolay Gogol. Translated by 
Constance Garnett. Knopf. $2.50 net. 
SHAKESPEARE’s “As You’ Like Ir.” Mac- 
millan. 
TwetvE One-Act 


$2.50. 


Edited by 


LITTLE 


MENT. 


Prays. Longmans, Green. 


Fiction 

IWILIGHT. By Counr 
KEYSERLING. Macaulay. 1927. 

The late Count Keyserling, deceased in 

j18, is here given his first American pub- 
lication, a volume composed of a_ novel, 
“Twilight,” and two short stories, “Har- 
mony,” and “Kersta.” From neither of the 
sr, though they are well formed exam- 
ples of Continental, pessimistic irony, is one 
likely to draw the conclusion that the au- 
thor was gifted with genius, but in “Twi- 
ght” undoubtedly the stuff of 
greatness. It is an infinitely melancholy 
tale of pre-war, north German, landed no- 
ility, and its theme is the eternal struggle 


EDOUARD VON 


‘ 
22.50. 


ate 


. . 
there 1s 


f youth to escape from the bonds of obso- 
te views and conventions imposed by the 
incomprehending elder generation.  Dis- 
llusionment, blighted love, suicide and 
despair are the bitter fruits of the conflict 
and, sad to tell, it is the frustrated young 
who bear the burden of all these sorrows—- 
the older folk seeming to be armored with 
2 stolid impregnability to the tragic human 
forces contending around them. An atmos- 
there of overwhelming gloom, disintegra- 
n, and hopelessness pervades the tale, a 
tind of sombre and futile beauty, pene- 
‘ating to one’s marrow, and compelling 
unenthusiastic recognition of the author’s 
Maginative power. On finishing the story, 
mpressive though its merits unquestionably 
ure, the average reader is not liable to beg 
for more from this dismal Teutonic master. 


PRINCESS CHARMING. By WILBUR 
FawLey. Macaulay. 1927. $2. 

The ancient, indestructible, exchanged 
babies are once more put through their 
paces—the pair this time being girls of 
‘arsinian birth—one the kidnapped daughter 
of the assassinated king, the other a peas- 
ant waif. Sarsinia is, of course, that minia- 
‘re principality of southeastern Europe 
Which lies near Graustark. Our two infants 
ue transported by their custodians to Amer- 
ta whence, many years later, the expediency 
of political events in the old country re- 
wires their return. An American youth, 





Vitms 


The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
Many of them will be reviewed later. 


son of a pickle magnate, loves the princess, 
who turns out to be not the princess, and is 
instrumental in saving Sarsinia from ruin 
and starvation. The story is a pleasantly 
written, if more than usually naive, modern 


fairly tale. 


THE BRIGHT FACE OF DANGER. By 
C. M. SusLetre. With illustrations by 
Rodney Thomson, Little, Brown. (At- 
lantic Monthly Press Publication). 1926. 
$2. 

“The Scarlet Cockerel,” published in 
1925, won a substantial prize offered by 
the Atlantic Monthly Press for an adven- 
ture story. Now Mr. Sublette offers a 
second novel cast in the same general mold. 
“The Bright Face of Danger,” picturing 
Virginia during Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676, 
is a satisfactorily brisk romantic novel, 
filled with battles, Indians, heroic exploits, 
and true love. Although at times it seems 
as if Mr. Sublette had drawn up a list 
of conventional elements for this type of 
novel and then forcibly injected them into 
his plot we do not on the whole resent 
the villainy of the odious Padric Cahune 
or the perfection of Judith Anthony. Such 
contrasts are probably essential to the sim- 
Throughout, Mr. 


ple narrative of action. 
with a 


Sublette has written vividly and 
fertile neither emphasizes 
nor neglects unduly the historical back- 
ground. “The Bright Face of Danger” 
may safely be recommended to readers who 
than 


invention that 


care for vigor and incident rather 


subtlety and depth. 


DEVIL-MAY-CARE. By ARTHUR Som- 
ERS ROCHE. Century. 1926. $2. 
What a moving picture Mr. Roche’s novel 

That is our first thought 

on reading ‘Devil-May-Care,” a rapid 

story of adventure and love among the 
idle rich in Florida, the Florida of real 
estate booms and imported gondolas. ‘The 
title is the nickname given by a constantly 

astonished nation to Lucy Harkness, mil- 

whose 


would make! 


lionaire orphan and_ sportswoman, 
exploits furnish luscious material for the 
tabloid newspapers. In the course of the 
novel Mr. Roche leads his heroine a wild 
chase through difficulty after difficulty in 
surprising variety; to say that these experi- 
sensational is to describe only 
But they are told with 


ences are 





ildly their quality. 
such a vivacious good humor and such sure- 
ness of touch that the reader is serenely 
carried along through improbabilities of 
character and incident. 

“Devil-May-Care” will seem to the cap- 
tious a little emphatic in its treatment of 
sex, but the indiscretion is at no time serious. 
The novel is all it pretends to be and 
nothing more—a wild yet somehow plaus- 
ible tale of love and adventure in a magic 
land where all is youth and wealth. 





Foreign 


BisMARCK. By Emil Ludwig. Berlin: 
Rowohlt. 

Le Romantisme. By Louis Reynaud. Paris: 
Colin. 

La LirreraTureE ITALIENNE. By M-Th. 


Paris: Colin. 

La Vie DovLoureENse pE CHARLEs BAUDELAIRE. 
By Francois Porché. Paris: Plon. 

PoLtiriquE ET FONCHONNEMENT DES TRANSPORTS 
PAR CHEMIN DE FER PENDANT LA GUERRE. 
By Marcel Peschand. Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires (Yale University Press). 

La SANTE ET LE TRAVAIL DES FEMMES PENDANT 
LA Guerre. By Marcel Frois. Paris: Les 
Presses Universitaires (Yale University Press). 

Paris PENDANT LA Guerre. By Henri Sellier. 

and Marcel Poéte. Paris 

(Yale University 


Laignel. 


A. Bruggeman, 


Les Presses Universitaires 


Pr ess a. 


History 


THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK, 


1804-1904. By OLIN D. WHEELER. 
New Edition. With an Introduction by 
Frederick §. Dellenbaugh. Putnams. 
Two vols. 1926. $10. 


This work, indispensable to scholars of 
Northwestern history, and fascinating to 
the general reader, is reprinted from the 
original plates, and with the 200 original 
illustrations, twenty-two years after the 
first issue. Many men have written upon 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. But Mr. 
Wheeler’s work stands alone in its com- 
bination of three elements: a thorough an- 
alysis of Lewis and Clark’s own report of 
their expedition; a remarkably full com- 
mentary, drawn from the works of other 
early explorers and of later historians; and 
a graphic description of every part of the 
route, made possible by Mr. Wheeler’s own 

(Continued on next page) 
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Struthers Burt 


author of “‘ The Interpreter’s House,’’ is 


known as one of the 


most entertaining and 


acute commentators upon the modern Vanity 
Fair. His enviable reputation will be strength- 


ened by his new novel 


THE 


DELECTABLE 
MOUNTAINS 


The mannered social attitudes of Philadelphia 
aristocracy, the swift, elaborate cruelty of stage 
and studio life in New York, the serene and 
powerful beauty of life on a ranch in the 
mountains of Wyoming. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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COSMIC ECONOMICS 


Orthodox economics is the business of earning a living; COSMIC 
ECONOMICS is the art of learning to live. 
Lectures by 
Leslie Watson Fearn, of London, England 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 12.30 P. M. 
Jan. 26th—The Psychology of Strikes. 
Keb. 2nd—The Philosophy of Higher Economics. 
Dr. Fearn broadcasts from W.M.C.A. Saturdays, 9 P. M. 
_ COLLECTION TO DEFRAY EXPENSES 













HOUSANDS upon thousands of books 
are published in this country each year. 
Most of them run to total editions of less than 
3,000 copies. A book of which 10,000 copies 
are sold is decidedly out of the ordinary. And 
when a book reaches a sale of 25,000 copies it 
is considered unusual, ‘This, mind you, refers 
only to works of fiction. In the non-fiction field 
books that sell over 5,000 copics are a rarity. 
Yet within the last seven months more than 
zoo,000 copies of Will Durant’s “Story of 
Philosophy” have been sold. 

Who would have believed this possible a 
year ago? Philosophy is a subject that had 
always been “that dear delight’—as Plato 
called it—to lonely thinkers. But that materi- 
alistic Americans, as we had been wont to con- 
sider ourselves on the whole, should find any 
interest, much less delight, in a book on Phi- 
losophy was something undreamed of by most 
people. 

Yet in one of the big bookstores of New York 
not long ago for every person who asked for a 
best-selling book of fiction, three camein and 
asked for a copy of “The Story of Philosophy.” 
Even the publishers confess that they did not 
dream of such a phenomenal sale. The first 
edition of this book was 1500 copies. As soon 
as it appeared, prominent men of letters began 
to talk about the book as a literary achieve- 
ment of the first importance. The first edition 
was quickly sold out. A second edition was 
published, and quickly absorbed. Since then, 
sixteen other editions have followed. Today, 
over 100,000 people have purchased the book 
and the sales continue to grow. 





What is the explanation of it? I 
there are two—first, that deep within ev 
one of us there is a profound wonder 
universe and our place in it; we have knoy 
that the great philosophers could guide us in 
our perplexities, but their ideas heretofo: 


bout t! 


have been wrapped in obscurity. Second, that 
Will Durant’s book at last made these great 
philosophies understandable. Everyone who 
reads the book agrees that he treats the sub- 
ject in a way so fascinating and so interesting 
that people actually read it for hours together 
like fiction. As Judge Ben. B. Lindsey says: 
“We fairly romp through its pages.”” Literally 
hundreds of prominent people have said the 
same thing in almost the same words. 

“The Story of Philosophy” is a book not 
only to read once, but to read and re-read, It 
took Wil! Durant fourteen years to write. 
When you read it you will understand why. 
Your bookseller has a copy for you, If there is 
no bookseller in your locality, we shall be glad 
to supply you direct on receipt of remittance. 
Mail the coupon below for this purpose. 


Use coupon if no bookseller in your locality 


‘rn ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee) 


Simonand Schuster, Inc., Publishers 
37 West 57 Street, New York 
I enclose $5.12* for which send me 


by return mail one copy of Will 
Durant’s “The Story of Philosophy.” 





Re TE Io ae nF ae» 

eG intnctdidticademniaibatvettarscensns 

City. ED cnupcrtiianes 
* 12c is the average postal charge. 
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The New Book 
Fiction 

(Continued from preceding page) 
years of experience on the Lewis and Clark 
trail. The two volumes throw much 
illumination upon Indian life, the fur trade, 
the adventures, exploits, and errors of the 
Northwestern travelers between 
topogi iphy and 


various 
1800 and 
geology of the region traversed, and even 


the development of the Northwest in recent 


1860, the 


1 


years. Human interest is lent by the au- 
thor’s firm grasp of the character and per- 
sonality of each of the chief figures of the 


and capable Clark, 


the more temperamental Lewis (whose mys- 


expedition: the shrewd 


terous death soon after the close of the 
journey may have been either suicide or 
murder), the heroic maiden Sacajawea, and 
the adventurous John Colter. Reneatedly— 
most notably in his treatment of the journey 
through the Bitter Root range -— Mr. 
Wheeler has elucidated a portion of the 
trail which the text of the Lewis and Clark 
journals have left vague. The rich array 
of maps and photographs idds greatly to 
the value of the work: we a the more 
grateful for them in that they would be 
too expensive to publ h Ww b ok 
today 

THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND, 


1224-1538. By Epwarp- Hutton. 

Houghton Mifflin. 1926. $2. 

This book is less startling than it prom- 
ises to be at first sight. The wrapper an- 
Franciscans founded 
The author an- 


nounces. that the 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
nounces that the work was written “for 
the repose of the soul of Henry VIII.” 
Its success in this laudable aim is not to be 
measured, but as a summary of the history 
of the Friars Minor and the Poor Clares 
in England down to the suppression the 
volume is very useful. The facts are 
drawn from published sources and _pre- 
sented with the sympathy one would ex- 





pect from a writer whose earlier pictures 
of the Franciscan cradle-land are so pleas- 
ing, It must be admitted, however, that 
sympathy rather than judgment has formed 
some of the opinions expressed. Absolute 
condemnation of anything that had a share 
in the necessary transformation of Fran- 
ciscanism from an Umbrian idyll into a 
workaday religious order is common enough, 
but a less lyric historian might find re- 
gret more just than blame and hesitate to 
describe the réle of the papacy as one of 
steady opposition to the idealism of St. 
Francis. Again, the English Franciscans 
are supposed to have been sympathetic to 
two aspects of the Reformation, Erastian- 
ism and plunder, an opinion made probable 
only considering Ockham a typical friar 
and his spirit as alive and widespread in 
the English friaries of the sixteenth century. 

The great names of Roger Bacon and 
Duns Scotus tempted Mr. Hutton into fields 
where he is not entirely at home. Bacon’s 
relation to the traditional forms of Schol- 
asticism is made one of constant dissent 
in doctrine and method. Now, despite cer- 
tain of his views, Bacon is very much of 
a Scholastic. Even that weariness of the 
Intellectus Agens of which Mr. Hutton 
tells us was, one suspects, weariness of other 
persons’ theories of a point on which Bacon 
was certainly not too weary to write his 
wn. Hylomorphism, particularly the 
Scotish, is not grasped with precision. But 
the author is not to be blamed for the 
curious Latinity of the printers. 


CIVILIZATION AND CIVILIZATIONS. 


By E. H. Gopparp and T. A. GIBBONs. 

Boni & Liveright. 1926. $2.50. 

There are two types of historians whose 
vocabulary the younger generation is learn- 


to view with suspicion, the personifiers 
and the dramatists. The first refer to na- 
tions as “she,” the second discover “laws,” 
which work themselves out in the historical 
A few bold spirits have combined 
both vices, and the result is not so.much 
1. drama as a circus. The civilizations go 
through their hoops to the crack of the his- 
torian’s whip. 


process, 
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Mr. Ernest Boyd makes some 


comments on 


NAPOLEON 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 


by Emil Ludwig 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paut 


“One of Minin news 
= een shown 

cod neg Napoleon in 
bi hies”” all sorts of at- 
togrdpnies” titudes — he- 


roic, melodra- 
matic, ignominious. But some- 
how I find here for the first 
time an account of him in all his 
phases, from which he emerges 
as something great, human, and 
explicable: that is to sey, the 
real man of destiny. The book 
is packed with knowledge, 
humor and vitality; it is the first 


biography of the New Year. It 
has every prospect of being first 
when this year ends. 


66 
The | cunning the 
Cunning publishershave 
Publishers” appealed to 
cupidity by 
producing an enormous, hand- 
some tome for about one-third 
of what its dimensions and the 
present high cost of reading 
would head one to expect.” 


Ernest Boyd, The New Yorker 


“With unusual 


( Written when the price was still $5) 


Now we lower the price from $5 to $3 


HE announcement of the lowering of this already low price 

from five dollars to three dollars may seem Machiavellian 
to Mr. Boyd. But the answer is very simple. Assuming a large 
sale with its consequent economies of production, we made the 
price $5.00. Very large printings have made it possible to 
lower the price to $3.00, and to announce the imminence of 
a best seller that dignifies the term. 


On sale at all bookstores. 


Octavo, 732 pages. 


21 full-page plates. $3.00 


ZONI & LIVERIGHT. N. Y. 


© Goop Books & 





In Spengler’s circus there are nine hoops 
or “epochs” and nine she-performers, and 
the whip is cracking all the time. Though 
history frequently loses sight of the civili- 
zations, the applause of our cousins who 
have never seen a circus before is generally 
deafening. 

Messrs. Goddard and Gibbons, though 
they too, crack whips, have also a functional 
resemblance to the comics who create a di- 
version by burlesqueing the major turns. 
They out-Spenglerize Spengler himself in 
their attempt to give us the master’s essence, 
but their book, though it may be suspected 
of being a parody by those who have not 
sampled the original, has in fact the advan- 
tage of being both shorter and more simply 
written. 

The absurdities of Spengler, and a fortiori 
of his equally dogmatic exponents, are so 
patent that were it not for his temporary 
vogue in a disgruntled Germany he need 
never have been paid the compliment of 
translation. Writers like Renan, Weber, 
and Fueter remain virtually unknown in 
America, but we are asked to treat seriously 
preposterous generalizations as: “In 
those civilizations where architecture is not 
the most typical art, i.e., everywhere but 
in Egypt, it reaches its highest form about 
zoo years before the highest point in poli- 
tics is attained.” This apparently because 
of the temples of Paestrum and the French 
cathedrals; for even in Arabia the course of 
events is obscured by a “pseudo-morphisis” 
(a euphemism for developments which fail 
to fit into an wsthetic where Cézanne and 
Renoir are both “decadents”). “C. S. Rick- 
etts and Francis Crease,” say our authors 
themselves, “do far better work than all 
the expressionists and symbolists.” They 
are clear that no sculptor since the days of 
Michael Angelo “really counts.” Certainly 
many Philadelphians will agree with them 
that all the deadly sins that mark a decline 
today (according to Spengler) are exag- 
gerated. They find a refusal to abide by 
rules of form, to observe any form at all; 
individualism becomes predominant, subjec- 
tivism, penetrates, and Art can do little 


such 


but lisp and stammer and roar about vain 
nothings. “Brahms and Wagner give way 


to Strauss and Debussy. . . . It is vain to 
hope to stem the tide.” 

We cannot, however, look even to the 
religious revival which is so often desid- 
erated just at this point, for all the greater 
thought of Christianity “has, in the end, 
been submerged in the religious supersti- 
tions of the masses.” That more readers 
may be jolted a trifle by such obiter dicta 
is probably the best that we can hope from 
the whole Spenglerian Canon, 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF THE IMMI- 
GRATION PROBLEM. By EpitTH As- 
BOTT. University of Chicago Press, 
1926. $4.50. 

No doubt this book will be extremely use- 
ful to those enrolled in the schools of social 
service and to others of philanthropic pre- 
dilections. But to the scientist, it will ap- 
pear a rather mediocre performance. In 
the first place, the title is misleading. It 
is called “Historical Aspects of the Immi- 
gration Problem” which would lead to the 
expectation of a developed analysis of the 
past of immigration. Instead one gets a 
book of scattered reports—each section con- 
taining a brief introductory note, a series of 
letters, and other documents. Approximate- 
ly 120 years are covered in 150 pages in 
each sectional topic. The net effect is what 
the better history books tell us in a few 
In ‘many letters considerable parts 
have no bearing on the sections in which 
they are placed, with the result that there 
is considerable repetition. 

Yet it must be said that certain parts are 
handled with some skill. Those on “Do- 
mestic Problems” and “Assimilation” pre- 
sent their case in a manner comparable to 
Thomas and Zaniecki’s work on the “Polish 
Peasant in America.” But in the sections 
devoted to the “Causes of Immigration” 
and the “Economic Consequences of Immi- 
gration,” the faulty method of students of 
social service is betrayed. It is matters such 
as these which call for a type of ability 
which seems to be rare among people who 
devote themselves to welfare work. Per- 
haps it requires too much difficult research 
or does not possess the superficial vitality 
which informs such collections of reports 
and letters as those, for instance, on “assimi- 
lation.” The study of economic conse- 
quences requires detailed investigation by 
experts. The letters of immigrants and the 
speeches of statesmen are no doubt interest- 
ing as showing the attitudes of affected 
groups, but the scientist will distrust per- 
sonal statements as evidence of genuine 
causation. For such causes statistical re- 
search is necessary. In fairness it should be 
said that for the period which Professor 


pages. 


Abbott is studying very little statistical data 
is available, and that there are in the col. 
lection some few statements by trained e¢o. 
nomists—but only a few. 

When it comes to causes of immigration 
the same reasoning holds. We need to 
know the statistical evidence of conditions 
for one thing and also a statistical cop. 
sensus of opinion among the mass of immj. 
grants. How strong were religious “mo. 
tives”? and how strong were economic 
“motives,” and how strong were political 
ones? All we are given is a limited num. 
ber of individual opinions. 


LIFE AND WORK OF THE PEOPLE of 
ENGLAND. The Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. By DororHy HartTLey ang 
MarcareT M. ELLiotr. Putnams. 1926, 
2 vols. $2.50 each. 

The purpose of this series of volumes js 
to give a pictorial record of the social ag. 
tivity of each century from the Norman 
Conquest to 1900. Each volume will cove 
roughly one century, the two volumes men. 
tioned here on the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries being the first to appear, Like 
most picture books, these are amusing and 
often interesting. 

The volumes are divided into sections 
the whole volume being prefaced by an in. 
troductory note on the chief features of the 
century there described. For the fifteenth 
century, the subject matter includes sections 
on clothing; household life; amusements; 
agriculture; trades; travel and _ transport; 
Church; law and education; and medicine, 
In the volume on the sixteenth century ther 
are a few extra pages on cities and ship, 

It is difficult to understand the preci 
object of the authors in omitting all identi. 
fication as to the origin of the 150 illustra. 
tions used in each volume. Their excuse is 
that such reference would be too compli- 
cated and not necessary for the object of the 
books, yet the series would hardly be in. 
jured by the addition of such information, 
and certainly the added value would be con. 
siderable. There is also a curious failur 
to correlate text and illustrations. The sec. 
tion on Church, Law, and Education con. 
tains illustrations of war and castles. The 
section on Travel and Transport is adorned 
with the picture of a lady taking a bath. 

The volumes do not pretend to be mor 
than picture and reference books for schools, 
and this object they attain. 

Tue OriGciIn oF THE RIGHT oF FisHERY 1x 
Territorial Waters. By Percy Thomas 
Fenn, Jr. Warvard University Press. 

Tue Story or MaAnxinpv. By Hendrik Vas 
Loon. Boni & Liveright. New Edition. 
A Suort History oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By E. D. Bradby. Oxford University Press. 

$2.50. 

GEorRGIA AND THE UNION IN 1850. By Richard 
Harrison Shryock. Duke University Press. 
$4.50. 


International 
THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE. By 

Scorr NEARING. Vanguard Press. 1926. 

$.50. 

One would think that after all his 
trials, with all the bitterness they must have 
engendered, Mr. Nearing would be a ques- 
tionable authority on any question involving 
the established order. Yet, despite a few 
sins of commission and omission, he was 
here presented a highly illuminating and 
impartial sketch of the British general 
strike, its background and its results. 

He does not present a simple chronolog- 
ical narrative. His task is not simply that 
of a newspaper reporter. He is above all 
a theorist. As a theorist he uses a great 
number of hypotheses to explain and unite 
the scattered threads of the events which 
took place. So we are presented with a 
chapter called “Imperial Decline,” sketch- 
ing, in broad outlines, the rise of British 
imperialism and the causes of its failure— 
the General Strike being a manifestation of 
its end. He does try to meet the facts, 
but here and there the optimistic flair of 
the dreamer appears, who sees the day, just 
around the corner, when a new harmonious 
system will be completed. ; 

The attitudes of the various groups 10 
volved are made very plain, in spite of 
Utopian predilections. On the one hand 
stood the upper classes supported by the 
government. To them the strike appeared 
as a menace to law and order, an attempt 
at civil war. “For King and Country” 
was their plea, in asking for volunteers © 
keep the national services running. The 
word Country used in this sense meant that 
they identified their interests with th 
nation’s interests, forgetting that the 
laborers formed the majority of the nation: 
To them, the General Strike meant that th 
control of England might pass to labor. 
So they fought for their status and the old 
established ways of England. 

Opposing them were the leaders of the 
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strike. There was Thomas pleading that 
it was only an industrial dispute, and that 
the strikers also were anxious to avoid 
civil war. All the leaders had been trained 
in trade union tactics—the guerrilla war- 
fare of striking. But here was something 
quite out of their line. This required a 
high order of statesmanship for, after all, 
it might lead to anything. They were 
fighting for an end which was not a 
customary one. And they failed. They 
were frightened by the charge of disloyalty 
to the state, by a court decision, by a few 
disturbances, by depletion of funds, and 
above all, perhaps by the size of the 
weapon they had unsheathed, a weapon 
which they soon realized would have to be 
supplemented by the calling out of all the 
unions instead of the first line only; and 
then a situation would be created not easily 
distinguished from civil war. ; 

Nearing regrets that the strike was called 
off, this since he conceives it as merely post- 
poning the issue. Another strike will come, 
he thinks, but his witnesses are not as certain 
as he; in fact some of them, such as Mc- 
Donald, feel that the General Strike has 
been shown to be a clumsy weapon. 

By José 
University 


Aspects oF Mexican CIVILIZATION. 
Vasconcelos and Manuel Gamio. 
of Chicago Press. $2. 


Some Mexican Prosrems. By Moises Saenz 
and Herbert I. Priestley. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2. 

Tue New Korea. By Alleyne Ireland. Dut- 
ton. $5. 


Cuina’s INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND OTHER 
Essays. 3y Harley Farnsworth MacNair.. 
Shanghai: Commercial Press, Ltd. 


Juvenile 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF CONNEC- 
TICUT. A Map. New Haven: The 
Chiidren’s Bookshop. 1926. 


Another imaginative map for children, 
this one rich, as Connecticut is rich, in his- 
torical association and ancient memory all 
graphically presented in line and color. 
Even Winsted gets its legend of journalistic 
natural history and the variety and interest 
of a little tract of hills and valleys in 
which every town has its legend, its spot in 
history, its natural beauty, its bit of art, and 
its place in the development of American 
civilization arc pleasingly displayed to the 
eye. Every school should have this map. 


Frank Brown, SEA Apprentice. By Frank T. 
Bullen. McKay. 
Peter Pan anv Wenpy. Retold by May 


Byron. Illustrated by Mabel Lucie Attwell. 
Scribners. 

Tates oF Many Forx. Retold by Georgene 
Faulkner. Scribners. 80 cents. 


Bumpy Bogs. By Jack Roberts. Duffield. 

Tue Vatve or Turirt. By Edmund Dane. 
Putnam. go cents. 

Tue Rost AND THE Rinc. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. (Kings Treasuries of Literature.) Dut- 
ton. 60 cents. 

Tryinc Tosy. 
trated by Jack Orr. 


By Margaret Gilour. Tllus- 
McKay. $1.25 net. 


TONY SARG’S NEW YORK. By Tony 

SarG. Greenberg. 1926. 

This is a most delightful picture book 
for anyone who has felt in the least the 
fascination of Manhattan. It is done in 
the style of the same artist’s former “Hu- 
of London.” The pictures are all 
bird’s-eye views, full of tiny figures in live- 
ly action, the backgrounds being the best 
known in New York, viz; The Public Li- 
brary, the Grand Central, the Aquarium, the 
Metropolitan, the Stock Exchange, and so 
on. Tony Sarg is an accomplished hu- 
morous draughtsman and his colored illus- 
trations are an ingenious delight. The pub- 
lisher has given the volume a very attrac- 
tive flat format and fitted it into a bright 
orange slip-case. 


mors 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Edited by Str Hucu 
ALLEN, GRANVILLE BANTOCK, Epwarp J. 
DENT, SiR HENRY Woop. Dutton. 1926. 
$12. 

This book is intended as a supplement to 
other existing musical dictionaries and will 
be indispensable to persons who want to be 
well posted on the fascinating and bewilder- 
ing musical activities of the last forty-five 
years. Restricted to this period, unlike “The 
New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians,” 
which treats of the last two centuries and 
touches upon the whole of musical history, 
there is room in this dictionary for fuller 
biographical and critical sketches of con- 
temporary composers. A variety of mu- 
sicians and writers, including some distin- 
guished names and many nationalities, have 
contributed articles stimulating in their en- 
thusiasm and intimate knowledge. One ob- 
ject of the book is the celebration of the 
“English Renaissance” in music. Not since 
Elizabethan days have there been so many 
gifted English composers living at the same 


time, and the interim was so long that a 
popular fallacy that the English could not 
even be expected to be musical is only lately 
being dispelled. 

Composers are written about in this bock 
by their compatriots, so that national pride 
enhances musical admiration. But does one 
of the German contributors mean it as 
praise when he calls Brahms a “prophet of 
resignation and pessimism?” It seems very 
tolerant on the part of the English editors 
to let this judgment pass, for the vigor 
and rugged sanity of Brahms have won 
him many devotees in England. 

The composite articles on “Harmony,” 
after a little historical sketch with emphasis 
on the importance of rhythm in relation to 
harmony, gives an excellent summary of 
the evolutionary and revolutionary har- 
monic procedures of the present with many 
musical quotations. One may welcome many 
of the new effects without agreeing with 
the editors that these effects are “the logical 
outcome of the practice of preceding gen- 
erations,” for such practice itself did not 
arise from logic, but from instinct, imagina- 
tion and the unaccountable special tastes 
that prevail in particular periods of art. 

In such articles as “Orchestral Color and 
Values” and “Flute and Flute Playing” there 
is much of interest to the amateur and of 
help to the composer. The article on “Hwyl,” 
which denotes the kind of musical cadences 
used by Welsh speakers under the stress of 
emotion, points out a curious analogy be- 
tween the development of “hwyl” and the 
earlier stages of the history of the scale. 

The thorough investigation shown in 
most of the articles is quite absent from 
the few lines given to “Jazz.” This tender 
subject was not even confided to the 
charge of an American. Carl Engel or 
Deems Taylor, who have written brilliantly 
upon jazz, should have been summoned. 

American musicians will miss a sketch 
of John Knowles Paine, who died less than 
twenty years ago and who held a position 
of the greatest importance in the American 
“Naissance” which took place at the same 
time as the English “Renaissance.” 

This dictionary shows what an immense 
amount of interesting music is being pro- 
duced in our time and gives many hints of 
how much is still to come, thus rousing the 
indolent music-lover to new responsibilities 
of attention and appreciation. The book is 
not only eminently worth while now, but it 
will be historically important as a vivid 
record of musical opinion in the year 1924. 


Poetry 
THE SIRENS. By Laurence BINYON. 
Macmillan. 1926. 


Following the essay on English Odes 
which he read before the Royal Society of 
Literature in London two years ago, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon has illustrated his love 
for the old form by writing ‘The Sirens.” 
It is the best work he has ever done. Mr. 
Binyon is not a poet to attract the super- 
ficial reader. He writes within the strictest 
confinement of the English tradition and 
superimposes upon its familiar surface the 
delicate patina of his own poetic individual- 
ity. This will not be immediately percep- 
tible to those who are not familiar with his 
earlier work. But nobody with an ear and 
an eye for poetry will fail to recognize the 
quality of this poetry from the opening 
lines—~ 
I remember a night of my youth, I remember 
a night 

Soundless! 

The earth and the sea were a shadow, but 
over me opened 

Heaven into uttermost heaven, and height 
into height 

Boundless 

With stars, with stars, with stars. 


He plunges bravely into a winning strug- 
gle with the Grand Manner from this out- 
set. He sees himself as “Nothing but a 
Moment aware of the ruins of Time,” “a 
word on Earth’s lips that she needed to 
name,” and so his prelude ends. The Ode 
proceeds to praise man, the sailor, engi- 
neer, discoverer, architect (builder of “song- 
like stone”), thinker and astronomer, all 
that he has been, all he has achieved or 
attempted to achieve in his struggle to com- 
mand and understand the forces of the 
world, Then doubt as to the worth of 
achievement sets in. Has man escaped from 
the old terrors only to be the prey of “fears 
less terrible because less blind”? Are knowl- 
ledge and power forces he will control for 
his own food? He uses the simile of the 
Sirens with fine effect. 


But what if it be that fond, perfidious voices 

With different music lure 

Even us who have cast from us the fables 
of old? 
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If the pride of our quest undo us and they 
enchant us 

Simple as those lost mariners, but no longer 

In dream secure? 


Afterwards he rises into a more lyrical 
key for the eternal lovers rejoicing, and 
again into a fiercer accusative music as he 
regards an earth spoiled by folly and greed, 
and spilled into waste; and so lulls down 
through a slow mutation wherein he con- 
templates Silence and draws a fine picture 
of its spiritual significance, rounded off with 
a moving image, worthy of Matthew Ar- 
nold, in which the Nativity typifies the de- 
liverance promised by Silence to the listener. 
The concluding sections of the Ode suggest 
a rather Shelleyan Pantheism. The music 
is broader, the tone deeper. 


In one wide vision all have share, and we 
in all, 

Infinitely companioned with the stars, the 
dust, 

Beasts of the field, and stones, and flowers 
that fall! 

The body that we use seems in that air 

Marvellous; secret from ourselves; a power 

Without which were no speech, nor deed 
done anywhere, 

Nor could thought range and tower, 

Nor seed be sown for the unborn to reap. 


It sings of the world within us and its 
relation to the Eternal mind. Man “stands 
forth greater in his nakedness than in the 
wealth and safety that he owned.” Calamity 
cannot conquer him. 

The paraphrasing of a poem is a danger- 
ous and guilty task, always insufficient and 
misleading. This paraphrase is no excep- 
tion to the rule, for it certainly does not 
do justice to Mr. Binyon’s noble and beauti- 
ful Ode. ‘Those who have been concerned 
enough to mourn the absence of a “mes- 
sage” in modern poetry should hasten to 
study “The Sirens.” It takes account of 
modern thought and _ scientific discovery 
while recognizing the unchanging aspects of 
man’s spiritual life. It seeks to reconcile 
the God and the Brute without confounding 
either. The “message” of a poet is never 
precisely the same for any two readers so 
that it would be unprofitable and perhaps 
foolish to attempt to fasten Mr. Binyon’s 
drift in a few crude words of prose. “The 
Sirens” can be bought, and he who runs 
may read, 


THE SONNET TODAY AND YESTER- 
DAY. By Davip Morton, Putnams. 
1926. 


Mr. Morton’s little monograph betrays a 
certain confusion of thought that detracts 
from its importance as a contribution to the 
criticism of sonnetry. He has preferred to 
approach his subject “through a discussion 
of poetic impulse and fruition, coming in 
due time and with lighter emphasis to the 
form which that impulse and fruition 
chose.” Seeking first of all for good poetry 
he leaves “good sonnets to take care of 
themselves.” In spite of his diatribe against 
those who have preferred the reverse, but 
more logical method, there is still some- 
thing to be said in their favor. Mr. Mor- 
ton’s anxiety not to judge the sonnet by 
mere rule and square is commendable, But 
unless, at the outset, some attempt is made 
to define the nature of the sonnet, it will 
obviously be impossible to distinguish be- 
tween good poems that are sonnets and good 
poems that are not. Mr. Morton tries to 
avoid this bald academic issue and thus 
cuts some of the ground away beneath his 
own feet. Although in the central part of 
his book he dwells upon the thought struc- 
ture of the sonnet, the “singleness of idea 
and cleavage within unity” emphasized by 
Crosland and others, and although he else- 
where devotes some attention to the 
abbaabba-cdeded scaffolding of the superfi- 
cial form, he makes no real attempt to 
describe the sonnet as a form of verse 
composition which can only be judged by 
the correspondence and unity, successful or 
otherwise, of these dual requirements, He 
cites instances of “singleness of idea and 
cleavage within unity” from the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead as well as from the 
Psalms and the Greek Anthology. Similar 
instances might have been cited from the 
most commonplace commercial advertise- 
ments of our own times. His “genealogy” 
of the sonnet, though suggestive, is very 
questionable and plainly factitious, In the 
end, despite his realizations of what may 
be called the “sonnet-spirit,” it appears that 
he is willing to admit as a sonnet anything 
that answers to the description of good 
poetry provided that it follows, within the 
limits of reasonable variation, the abbaabba- 
cdeded of the sonnet scaffolding. (He even 


goes so far as to include among the speci- 
mens in his appendix a fifteen line poem 


by the late Katharine Mansfield). Thus he 
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[he New Books 
> 
Poetry 
(Continued from preceding page) 
to say that “any emotion or idea 
felt in the structure and pattern of a sonnet 
ited in that today 
thought and feeling, from 


form -over the 
range of 
ty at the one end, to clever flit 
the other.” This is historically true 
we have still to decide whether 


ypancy 


noug! but 


mnets are the result of this liberal use 


of the torm. Is there not perhaps a con- 
radiction involved in this statement Are 
there not certain emotions and ideas that 

not possibly be felt in the structure and 
pattern of the sonnet—clever flippancy, for 


tance, if not triviality of every kind 


[his is the point where one must openly 
disag with Mr. Morton, perhaps not 
| rrounds. For several 


wholly on arbitrary 


of his specimen sonnets do not seem to th 








’ nt reviewer to have been “felt” in the 
ture and pattern of the sonnet although 
they obey the requirements of the superficial 
form (Miss Wrylie’s “Self-Portrait,” for 
instance ) This i ot to deny that they 
may | excellent poetry. His failure to 
off i ve workin definition 
v} o would vay ted t 
defects, knowin ve difficulties) does 
not open the wav to cri 1 of (a) excel 
t yurt line p which a \ 
! (b) excel t fourteen line poems, 
h gu ts of the superficial 
m, but lack th nnet spirit, i.e., th 
( vondence lur il ly ntioned, 
(c) the nature of that same correspon 
between th pirit and the structur 
t the ideal sonnet That Mr. Morton 
not reliab 1uthority on the “exalted 
note” appears when he not its absence in 
M \. Y. Campbell’s fin onnet “The 
I lary.” 
H rd ws high 
his gaunt flank I t great mance 
é wor 
re was nof any wii im “Ais eve 
/ his lips and nostr infinite r 
| various objections are not intended 
leny that Mr, Morton has written a 
vocative and stimulating little book 
hich deserves the close attention of people 
nterested in the practice of the moderr 
ynneteers. 
\ Sone To Da B ( 
Oxford University P . 22 
SOLOMON AND Back By ] 
Macmillan. 
Tue Mipnicur C I ANI 1 
or A LucKk.tess Fetto Tra 
Gaelic by Perey A nd | B & 
| right $2. 
Wi e Buripine ] / ( } 
I t $2 
{ DRI oF rH S B R 
Macmill $1.7 
I ¢ EcrepD Poems or | 1 P B 
& Liveright $2. 
Religi 
eligion 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE MAS 


TER By Herperr R. Purisron and 
SADIE BRACKETT COSTELLO Scribner 
1926 $1.25 


Dr. Purinton has aimp 
only of his subject but likewise of |] »b 


ject He has taught young peo} long 
enough to become a skill apologete to them 
Bates College is fortunate in its Professor 


Literature. And his collabora 
Brackett Costello, has brought 
real enrichment to this book in the illustra- 


of Biblical 


tor, Sadie 


tive material. 

The interpretation of Jesus here 
frankly upon the now accepted basis of the 
earliest stratum of Christian 
Mark’s Gospel (which was probably Peter’s 
memories), the “Sayings of Jesus,” and 
Paul’s letters. No startling original inter- 
pretations are given, 
textbook is not designed for brilliant in- 
dividualism but for the futherance of 
sanity and reliability. 

Here is a story of Christ which does not 

miss such vital points as that Hedid not 
openly proclaim Himself Messiah until the 
Cross should interpret what manner of 
Messiah He knew Himself to be. 
a just and careful discussion of the old 
Jewish faith and Jesus’s reactions to it, 
which does justice to the Jewish faith, so 
easily made a bogie in New Testament in- 
terpretations. The teachings of the Mas- 
ter are all sanely treated, with the practical 
deductions straight-fordly made. 

The directions for study and oral dis- 
cussion are very much within the natural 
range of interest and ability of the in- 


riven 1s 


tradition, 


nor attempted; this 


Here is 


nded student, 


SERMONS, 
JoseEPH FoRT NEWTON, 


Edited by 


Harcourt, Brace. 


1926. 





1g206, $2.50. 

Somehow the inclusiveness of any volume 
of this series seems to demonstrate that 
reaching of the right sort is being done 
by a ‘team-playing companionship of 


traight-thinking, right-hearted men, who 
accused of other 


R ibbi and Roman 


Universalist 


ire certainly not to be 
worldly sentimentality. 


Culturist and 


priest, Ethical 
and Fundamentalist, Modernist and Evan 
lical, here they are at least sermonicall 
rubbing elbows and obviously consecrated to 
the sate essential ideals. Ihe reader can- 
not but realize afresh how earnestly th 
modern prophets stress vital and_ similar 
uths, whatever their creed 
The present volume contains sermons by 


nen whom one would naturally ex- 
pect find represented. Dr. 
Bishop Brent, Dean Sperry, Dr. Coffin, and 
Rabbi Harrison are such But the refresh- 
ing thing is that even beyond the 


veral 
Fosdick, 


gyroup of 





men whom some but not all of us would 
know is a group of tho ilmost none of 
us know And their contributions are on 
th an high vel as the others. ‘This 
may not indicate that all hidden preachers 
mayor } opn » but \ 1 om- 
f ie ft ng that probal th 1 S 
ire more typical of the h in the les 
focal pulpits than Ww had cor ctured 
Preaching nowaday on a high level, and 
on a modern not 
particular volum ontail mor 
! occasion mons” than any irl 
It connot histori vent it out 
l ind nter} n Withou Iny 
test, D Newton ha \ ined 
1] hon >, 5 less 1 t, sane, i 
1oleso preachments from unobtrusiy 
nod low il ! t nad n I Vil\ 
h ire th 1 nal 


PAPI B I Ball Publishing 

C< 1926 

Lhe publish make no concealment of 
the fact that they are bringing out “The 
Memoirs of God,” written by Papini be 
fore his conversion, as an attempted count 
blast to the author’s later “Life of Christ.” 
In their preface they suggest that thi an 


ippeal from Philip drunk to Philip sob 
forgetting the nossibility of Philip bein 


drunk all the time. The idea of a satirical 


f-portrait of the Christian deity, wherein 
ill the logical traps of theology should b 
deftly sprung, was a magnificent idea—for 
Voltaire or an Anatole Frar to execute 
But Papini’ head s omewhat too light, 
his hand somewhat too heavy for the t 
Neverthel th nfessic 1 te 
inthropomorp! deity a t not 
badly done. The central idea of the work 
that creation was a sir On tl int 
Papini’s God should be allowed to speal 
for himself. 
The act of creat i " « 
It i a step f nt t t ’ fe 
n the single to t nultit from the at 
lut idea to th rea n pl 
matter, from the perfect ten 
» the ravity of the exist Phat hich 
t e limite relativ t t nee 
ilt l Exister i t ire, 
sorrow. Creation is the negation of 
ry ideal, it is tl ne iry and inesca 
mperfection. Creation is God‘ in; it is my 
1, my fall 


From this point on, however, the deity 
becomes increasingly lachrymose and stupid. 
He bewails his loneliness and omnipotence, 
alternately envies and despises man, is of 
course refuted by the Devil in philosophical 
irgument, and finally admits that he is 
only the creature of man’s thought. The 
deity’s manner of speech is turgid and 
rather dull. The book as a whole is by 
no means equal to its theme. 

“The Memoirs of God” and the “Life 
of Christ” are not so utterly divergent as 
might be Philosophically they 
are equally negligible; the fact that one is 


supposed 


outwardly blasphemous, the other outward- 
ly pious, makes little difference when both 
the piety and blasphemy are only skin-deep. 
Whether in the Christian 
atheists’s hell, Papini is neither among the 
great saints nor the great sinners. The 


heaven or the 


inspiring motive in each case is the same: 
the over-compensation of a sensitive, ar- 
rogant, and irascible nature, smarting un- 
der the sense of physical insignificance and 
lack of recognition and driven in con- 
sequence toward deomania, In the “Life of 
Christ” he smothers Jesus with caresses; in 
“The Memoirs of God” he smothers God 
with insults. In both, an indecent intimacy 
with the deity is claimed. 


GOD AND REALITY. By MarsHati 
30WYER STEWART. Longmans, Green. 
1926. $2. 

The author of this book is Professor of 
Dogmatic and Moral Theology at Nashotah 
House and the contents comprise the Bishop 
Paddock Lectures for 1925-26, but for the 
ordinary reader the book will be of interest 
as an appeal for a little clearer thinking 
about God. ‘There are, of course, many 
who do not think about God at all. One 
trouble is that there is so much confusion 
among those who do. Modern Christians 
quite unwittingly confound several notions 
of deity. Professor Stewart i 
pointing out three main categories, whose 
origin he traces, and then he appraises each 
with regard to its soundness, its develop- 
ment into the detail of divine attributes, and 
its defects when it stands alone or is over- 
emphasized. 

The first kind of superiority attributed 
to God is as an object of proximate reality. 
He is treated as something directly revealed, 
known or felt. The second kind of su- 
periority is moral—his godness, his place as 
the acme of values. The third is the more 
remote and metaphysical conception of God 


succeeds in 


as the ultimate reality of the universe. All 
entered into relation in 
ifferent proportions. The first is found in 
where God is a near 
concrete object objects. In 
Christianity the historical reality of Jesus 
gives a like concreteness and any religion of 
r of mysticism thinks of God as 
proximate reality. Even the finite God of 
modern writers emphasizes this quality of 
nearness. ‘The idea of God as supreme value 
is congenial to every ethical emphasis in 
religion. Man desires him to be good as 
ind powerful. But most of 
all it is necessary that he should exist; 
otherwise his value is a non-existent value 


these notions have 
j 


primitive religion 


among other 





xperience 





well as near 


which is no value at all. 

Though Professor Stewart disclaims spe- 
cial interest or ability in metaphysic—and 
his book is intelligible to the layman—he 
vidently believes that the reconciliation of 
. belief in God with the ultimate reality of 
the universe is necessary to satisfy even those 
who deprecate theology. This third idea 
of God can less easily be spared than either 
of the As a matter of fact all three 
deas enter into our conception of God. 
rheir proportion to one another is a matter 


others 


of importance, but persons will differ, and 


hardly to be expected. 


perfect balance is 
The author shows in conclusion how they 
have been combined and adjusted to one an- 
ther in Christianity. He also points out 
it the belief in God as ultimate reality 
loes not preclude the religious attitude to- 
is him, whi! 1 pure God of values 


shallow optimistic emotion 


nd other degenerate forms of religion. 
\ 4 Srup) oF THE -ENGLISH 
Meprevat Cuurcn. By Herbert B. Work- 
oO l rsity Pr : 2 vols. 


Sociology 


Tue Sociotocy or Rurat Lire. By Horace 
B Hawthorn. Century. $3.75. 

Current Discussions: JouRNAL oF THE Na- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF Social SCIENCES, 
AMERICAN Socirat Science ASSOCIATION. 


(Boston: Faxon). 

Tue Muissourr Crime Survey. By Raymond 
Voley. Macmillan. $6. 

Poverty AND Depenpency. By John 

rill Century. $4. 

Tue Gano. By Frederic M. 
versity of Chicago Press. $3. 

Sociat. Procress. By Ulysses G. 
Lippincott. $3. 


G in 


Thrasher. Uni- 


Weatherby. 


Travel 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE _ IN 


THE ORIENT. By LUCIEN SWIFT 
KirTLAND. McBride. 1926. $3 50. 


As a trustworthy, comprehensive guide to 
the tourist of the Far East, advising one 
sagaciously on the all-important questions of 
what is most desirable to see and what to 
omit, Mr. Kirtland’s is the ideal book. He 
covers with enlightening thoroughness, in 
the order named, Japan, China, Korea, the 
Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, the Ma- 
lay Straits Settlements, Siam, French Indo- 
China, Burma, India, Ceylon. Accompany- 
ing the topographical matter of the text, the 
major historic features of each country are 
briefly cited, with a view to clarifying the 
vague conceptions held by the uninformed 
visitor to Asiatic lands. At the close there 
is a useful, concise “Memorandum of East- 
ern Itineraries,” setting forth facts relating 
to the best seasons of the year for travelling 
in the country described, the requisite 
amount of time to spend in each, and the 
transportation routes to be preferred. 





TRANSATLAN. 
By CHARLEs T. 
1926. $5. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
PIC TRAVELLERS. 
SPEDDING. Lippincott. 


The question of what the purser of the 
Aquitania thinks about seems now to be in 
a fair way of successful solution. If they 
are not particularly long, long thoughts, 
they are consistently amiable. Lady Astor, 
for instance, “really is a brilliant speaker, 
and as witty as can be. I have had many 
talks with her on the questions of the day, 
and whilst I did not always agree with her, 
I have always felt that she is a very earn. 
est woman, and has a noble-minded inspira- 
tion in championing women and children 
and all that pertains to them.” Probably 
quite sensibly, Mr. Spedding concludes that 
“nobody wants to read about objectionable 
people.” Petty personalities do not bulk 
too large in the view of a man whose sea- 
faring life began on a three-masted barque 
called the Duns Law, one of the “Hungry 
Shires,” and has since been punctuated with 
such events as the torpedoing of one of his 
ships (the Laconia). It seems evident that 
the book is a reflection of its author’s na- 
ture, and that is likable, human, and un. 
pretentious. 


SACRED FIVE OF CHINA. By 
Boston: Hough. 
$7.50. 


THE 
WILLIAM EpGar GEIL. 
ton Mifflin Co. 1926. 


The Sacred Five Mountains are Taj 
Shan, the East Peak; Nan Yo, the 
South Peak; Sung Shan, the Centre Peak, 
Hua Shan, the West Peak; Héng Shan, the 
North Peak. Just as Dr. Geil (1865-1925) 
was the first foreigner to traverse the Great 
Wall from end to end, so in 1919-20, he 
was doubtless the first to climb all of these 
five mountains, which from time immemorial 
have been seats of Taoist pilgrimage. There 
are few places in the world which are so 
famous, and (because so little has been 
written on them in English) so unknown to 
us. But there is a deal in Chinese which he 
found on the spot, some of it so rare that 
it was dug up for his benefit, and which he 
had expressly translated for this book. It 
consists largely of extracts from local 
annals, miscellaneous records including 
diaries of Chinese travelers, extending from 
very ancient until recent times. 

No praise could be too high for the 
enthusiasm, courage, and perseverance with 
which the distinguished explorer must have 
rreatly taxed his physical strength in climb- 
ing, and exercised his other powers in gath- 
ering information, Here is, in consequence, 
a wealth of material entitles the 
volume to a prominent place on the Chinese 
shelves of any library. But, in all candor, 
his ambitious attempt to throw light upon 
certain profound questions, such as “partly 
to test how much awe, reverence, superstition 
were yet to be found,” is rewarded with 
only qualified success. The heart of China’s 
mystery can be plucked out only by philos- 


which 


ophers and artists:—gnd Dr. Geil’s opinion 
of Confucius was that “if there is little to 
complain of in his teaching, there are dis- 
He is smooth as Pope, 
not soaring like Dryden.” More than this, 
“The Sacred Five” is a subject of the 
author’s own choice, yet he seems to have 
sympathy with its very core— 
only thus can be accounted for 
gentle Taoist 


appointing gaps. 


been out of 
Pilgrimage: 
his passing comments on 


priests. 


SAILING ACROSS EUROPE. By NEG- 


LEY Farson. Century. 1926. $3.50. 


When Negley Farson and his solitary and 
comely crew of one arrived in Jugo-Slavia 
on their way from the North to the Black 
Sea in the Flame, his little twenty-six-foot, 
clinker-built boat, he expected none too 
courteous treatment. But a soldier on duty 
at the frontier loaned him 200 dinars and 
the chief of customs drank his health. In 
Hungary, Admiral Horthy invited him to 
a partridge shoot. At Sistov, in Bulgaria, 
Gospodin Farson and his wife were tendered 
a banquet by the Prefect of Police. This 
consistent hospitality becomes no great mys- 
tery long before the book is read through. 
The entire world and his wife seem to have 
picked up and gone abroad this last sum- 
mer, but it seems unlikely that any more 
engaging and observant a young couple 
than this was among them. Each chapter 
catches the tone of its locale perfectly, 
whether the Flame is proceeding along the 
strange, almost forgotten Ludwig’s Canal, 
or is shooting down the turbulent Danube. 
The author’s first-hand observations on the 
political and social conditions of Central 
Europe and the crew’s photographs of its 
peoples and places are worth a shipload 
of interviews with returning bankers and 
movie stars. 
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A Perfect Book 


The Invention of Printing 
in China and Its Spread 
Westward 


By Thomas 


One of the “Thirty-seven Im- 
portant American Books of 1925” 
selected by the American Library 
\ssociation for the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-oper- 
ation of the League of Nations. 
Also in the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts’ exhibit of “Fifty 
Books of the Year.” It has been 
reviewed in ten languages. 


F. Carter 


Beautifully illustrated. 


‘ircular upon request) 
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Attractive ‘Position 
for man combining abilities of 


SCIENTIST, EDUCATOR 
and WRITER 


An established Company, en- 
gaged in electrical engineering 
work, desires a writer who can 
accurately express the results of 
its scientific work in good literary 
form for educational and pub- 
| icity purposes. This is not a 
| position for a hack writer whether 
of text books or of radio articles 

for newspaper supplements. It 
| requires a sound training in 
| physics and exceptional ability as 
| an expositor. Opportunities exist 
| for promotion, and the starting 
| salary will be commensurate to 
| 








the ability and experience of the 

applicant. Apply in 
Box 66, care ot The 
Review. 


uccessful 
nage 
| writing 
|} Saturday 














The 
Comedians 


qj “The most successful! 

| and convincing study 
of decadent Rome yet 
attempted .... an art 
guite marvelous” — 


New York Times 


by the great Datch Nov elist 


LOUIS _ 32.50 
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COUPERUS 














CHINA. 
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THE LONG 
By LANGDON WARNER. 
1926. $5. 


OLD ROAD TO 
Doubleday, 
Its title, which insufficiently de- 
«riptive, is the only ground for 
with Mr. Warner’s admirable book, “The 
Long Cold Road” is not the perfect alterna- 
ive, but it suggests something of the hard- 
ships endured by the author, a Fellow of 
the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Univer- 
‘ity, and his companion in their journey to 


seems 
dissension 


Edzina, the Black City of Marco Polo. 
There they found and brought back to 
Harvard fresco fragments, the first exam- 


ples of medieval painting on plaster to 
tome to America. Another trophy was a 
colored clay statue from the Cave of the 
Thousand Buddhas, which “people those 
high halls in silence so profound and full 
of me aning that for the first time I under- 
stood why I had crossed an ocean and two 


continents, plodding beside my cart these 
Weary months, to assure myself of their 
Presence.” Still another discovery was the 


Elephant Chapel with Buddhist sculpture of 
the sixth century in its original position 
and hitherto unreported. Among the tro- 
Phies of the expedition this book is cer- 
inly not the least. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 
Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 


be addressed to Mrs. 





A BALANCED RATION 
BOMBARDMENT. By 
(Doran). 
Ciries or Iraty. By Edward Hut- | 
ton (Little, Brown). 
| Tue House WirHoutr WINDowSs. 
| By Barbara N. Follett (Knopf). 
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BEFORE THE 
Osbert Sitwell 











York City, asks me choose 


B. @.. New 
present to his mother. 


a novel for a birthday 
ANY 
of life for the 


woman collides with her time 
first time when she 


finds that she is being shielded by her 
children from contact with current litera- 
ture. “You wouldn’t like it, dear, “they 
say. “Lean on me, mother,” says the 
sweet firmness in their voices; “my right 
arm shall guide your feeble steps, while 


other I ward off Sherwood An- 
A strong-minded mother suddenly 


with the 


derson.” 
realizing that this has been going on some 
time has been known to age 

So l 


feelings 


overnight. 
careful of her 
if— 


would not be too 
birthday novel, 
as in this case—it is for a seventy-sixth 
anniversary. The ladies I know at this 
time of life are rather a snappy lot. One 
her seventy-fourth winter 


with a even 


of them spent 
in a tent in Egypt; she said she had always 


meant to camp out along the Nile and she’d 


better not wait until she was too old to 
enjoy it. Another learned Italian when 
she was seventy-five and put in the next 


year speaking it in Italy. Dorothy Can- 
field’s mother circled the globe before 
a book about it, “Around the 
(Tuttle). I cannot 
fiction by 


last and wrote 
World at Eighty” 
judge an octogenarian’s taste in 
I know best, takes a chance 
anything, if led with Pla 

and politics in between. Indeed there is 
but one rule I recommending 
fiction to ladies of the generation beyond 
vested by one of them. 
seventy,” 


the one for she 


on aimost provic 


»bserve in 


my own: it was sug 
advantage of being over 
said she, “is that I don’t have to read 
1 ought to. If my mind isn’t im- 
will be. It 
what I 


“7 he 


any- 





proved "wg this time, it never 
i ief to read 
those who feel that thi 


somewhat only reply 


i only 
to. 4 To 
was overdue, I can 
that this happened in Massachusetts. 

But if the birthday child likes a story 
reasonably well-bred people, talking 
and living under conditions not 
active 


with 
pleasantly 
unlike those in which one’s own most 
vears were 
direct her to 
features and ranking high in 
So far as I am_ concerned 
America this year has touched Ellen Glas- 
gow’s “The Romantic Comedians” (Double- 
day, Page), as a completely realized work 
of art. Now this is one of the novels 
that will be savored by those 


spent, it is possible this year to 
with all 


literary 


several novels these 
merit. 


nothing in 


especially 


who can remember when the Amandas set 
the fashions and not the Annabels. Stark 
Young can’t be old enough to know from 


was like on 
war, vet 


whose 


personal what life 
a Far South plantation before the 

Trees” (Scribners), 
is a joy, will mean most to 
has caught 
Black 


comes 


ex perienc e 


his ‘Heaven 
language 
know how 
the spirit of the period. “The 
Angels,” by Maud Lovelace (Day), 
climax when the first “Pinafore” 
companies touring the United States: 
it’s a reading book for any one who sings, 
but especially for one sang, even in 
a church choir, .when Little Buttercup be- 
gan to bloom. “Tides,” by Julian and Ada 
Street (Doubleday, Page), gets well under 
way before the high-wheel bicycle goes out. 
“Shot Towers,” by J. T. McIntyre 
(Stokes), takes place in the eighties in 
Philadelphia; a succulent book full of good 
eating and old-fashioned weather—so-called 
because we used to meet it head-on, instead 
of keeping it at arm’s length with subways 
heating. It’s curious how 
written by young 


very 


those who well he 


to a 
were 


who 


and central 
many of these books are 
authors: what could be lovelier for a wise 
old lady, for instance, than Anne Parrish’s 
“Tomorrow Morning” (Harpers). You 
never can tell about an old lady: she may 
be calm enough now, but who knows how 
many times, after a night of black despair, 
and said 
night, as 


she may have opened the window 
to herself, “If I had died in the 
I prayed, I would have missed this”—as 
she let in tomorrow morning. Really, one 
must be at least middle-aged to appreciate 
Anne Parrish’s affectionate attitude to these 
people, kidding themselves along from one 
morning’s milestone to the next. 


BECKE Rk, 


c/o The Saturday Review. 


choosing a book, sight 
unseen, for an elderly reader, I think I'd 
try memoirs first, rather than fiction. This 
may be because I have lately noted the 
happiness that De Wolfe Hopper’s “Once 
a Clown, Always a Clown” (Little, Brown) 


But if I were 


is bringing not only ‘to those who know 
him now but to those who “knew him 
when.” This book has more than one 
requisite for elderly reading: large type, 
reminiscences by which one’s own_ stage 


memories may ‘be reinforced, and by no 
means least, a steady flow of good humor. 
For any one old enough to qualify for this 
list must like to laugh. If they didn’t they 
would have been dead long ago. 

L. T. C., Mew York City, asks if the 
group of novels by E. P. Oppenheim just 
published all at once are all new; and for 
some other intensely absorbing stories. 


HE four Oppenheims—‘The Channay 
Syndicate,” “The Terrible Hobby of 
Joseph Londe, Bart,” “Madame and 
Twelve Virgins,” and “The Adven- 
of Mr. Joseph P. Cray”—have 
magazine serials, or rather as 
connecting one with another; 
published by Little, Brown 

a pocketable size, 
Thrillers.” Detec- 
reprinted every now 


Her 
tures ap- 
peared as 
short 
they are 

a popular price and 
and called the “Pocket 
tive stories should be 
and then, anyway; a good one imay be read 
at intervals of two years or more, 


stories 
now 


as new 


this being one of the advantages of this 
tvpe of fiction. These, however, are tales 
of crime rather than of detection, and Mr. 


Oppenheim’s program, which imust let a 





ingle master-murderer run until he reaches 

the last page, does rather pile up the corpses. 
“The Trail of Fear,” by Anthony Arm- 

strong (Macrae), keeps up for the le 


of a novel the strain put upon th Dicken 


reader while for a brief half-chapter Bill 
Sykes makes his last stand against society. 
When it begins, Rezaire is a placid and 
prosperous dope merchant; all at once the 
police are at his front door and he is out 
at the back, handicapped by a pal with the 
single-minded conviction that they should 
escape or wing together. Ov roofs, 
tlong the outsides of occupied houses and 
in and out of empty ones, the nightmare 


chase keeps up for twenty-four hours— 
quite a while for a_ rea 
breath. I read this late at 


finishing “The Mysterious Affair at Sty 


night, a 





(Dodd, Mead), Agatha Christie’s first 
detective story, and her best if it were not 
for “Roger Ackroyd.” Altogeth twas 
a wild nicht the nicht. Walter M 

man’s “The Curse of the R lied” 
(Dutton) has all the elements of Victorian 


marriage, rightful heir 
bag of tricks, but by 
knows the tricks 


double 
the whole 
ryone 


melodrama: 
in disguise, 
this time almost eve 


in that bag. “The Hidden Empire,” by 
Francis Beeding (Little, Brown), goes on 
with the chase of the mysterious world- 
wrecker whose activities made his “The 
Seven Sleepers” a super-shocker. ‘This first 
story was the only one purporting to de- 
scribe an international crime-society that 
I was able to read, much less enjoy; in 
general, the sight of a name ending in of 


settles a detective story for me. Mr. Beed- 
jump, and 
believe 


ing does keep a reader on the 
there is no law to compel one to 
him. In a milder manner B. M. Bower’s 
“White Wolves” (Little, Is the 
eye to the page. It takes longer to get un- 
der way than some of Mrs. 
boy romances, but by the time the young 
man is on the lonely island with the cattle 
thieves creeping up on him the reader takes 


3rown), hol 


3ower’s cow- 


a hitch in his breath and settles for the 
finish. 
These stories will interest R. N., Brook- 


lyn, who needs something to keep her awake 
on night duty: they are absorbing, but not 
to the point where they cannot be put down 
at all. Now if she had “Dracula,” or Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes’s “The r,” the patient 
would have to moan while she with 
horror to the page. 

L. A. L., Los Angeles, Cal., 
translation of the “Inconsecuencia 
Juana de la Cruz is the first poem in Blue 
Book 810, “Mexican Poetry” (Haldeman- 


Julius). 

ie does beat all how often these 
books bob up in time of need. 

day I hope to read the titles of all of them 

and see how much of the cosmos they cover. 
M. H. W., 

if there are simply 

which he can learn something about Chinese 


Lodge 


froze 


savs that a 


” 


of Sou 


little 


Some 


asks 
from 


N. Tonawanda, N. Y., 


written books 


writing, 


ME: ANDREW C. Y. CHENG, of the 
Department of Chinese, Columbia 
a book by 
of Chinese 


there is 


A... B, C. 


University, says that 


F. W. Baller on “The 


Writing” which would be helpful to a 
beginner interested in this subject. This 


was published by the Mission Book Com- 
Shanghai. 

Littleton, N. H., who 
the volume of Pirandello’s plays contain- 
ing “Six Characters,” asks if there is any 
book (in English) with a critical study of 
his dramatic output as a whole, saying that 
the Boston bookshops were not able to sup- 
pl, her on a recent visit. 


pany in 


= 


has read 


will be now, for Walter Starkie’s 
Pirandello” (Dutton) has just 
acquaintance in 


HEY 

“Luigi 
been published. 
the English edition 
clusion that it was the 
book about a living author that I had read. 
With no more biography than is needed to 
con- 


I made its 
and came to the con- 


most satisfactory 


him as a Sicilian, his work is 
relation to the 
whose characteristic plays are de- 
scribed; to the Futurist movement, which is 
traced from the manifestoes of Marinetti; 
and to the philosophical thought of today. 
admirable study of his novels, 


place 
sidered in 
schoc yl, 


“crotesque” 


There is an 


and a bibliography: the style is sure-footed 
and the statements definite without being 


dogmatic. Although I know of no better 
book for one with a taste for Pirandello 
ind as yet no more than a taste of his work. 


Professor Starkie makes it clear that the 
novels, “The Late Mattia Pascal” and 
“Shoot,” are of high importance in under- 


standing the Pirandellian idea, of life and 
of art. Both of these are published in 
translation by Dutton; the latter is just 
from the press. As “Si Gira” it appeared 
in 1916; it was republished in 1925 as 


Serafino 


cinema 


Gubbio, Operatore,’ 
“hand 


of moving- 


“Quaderni di 


the diary of a operator, a 


that turns.” The conditions 


picture manufacture give Pirandello ma- 
rerial to his hand—the human puppets, the 
high speed he both fears and strangely 
loves, the machines whose dominition he 
dreads, even the stormy and self-tormenting 
temperaments of the people in plot more 
thrilling than many a film—all the vine 


pat to his purposes. 


\ 





Muriel Stuart's 
New Poems & Old 


“If bs is circulated and read as 
as it deserves to be, it 


Viil no doul yt wir tor Its 1uthor 
i trans-Atlantic celebrity inferior t 
that of only a few of her living com 
patriots.”"—Poetry: A laga of 
' erse 

“The publisher is to be con- 
qi gratulated upon beating the big 

fellows to it.”—Cleveland Plain 


r 1 
Dealer. 


q Stuart’s art, so free and 
within the law of its beauty, fear 


which Miss 


mobile 


There is no theme 


or needs fear, to attempt, and as, afte 
our first absorbed reading of her book, 
we review our impressions, it aston 
ishes us to realize through how many 
different moods and _ interest and 
cenes she has carried us.’’——Richard 


LeGallienne in the New York Tin 


“One of the best books of the 
season.”” — Lizette Woodworth 
Reese in the Baltimore Sun 


“It is not often that one has an 

opportunity to feel as Keats felt 

on first looking Chapman’s 
Homer. . . . The 
thrill, was granted the pres- 
ent reviewer when he opened Muriel 
Stuart’s ‘New Poems and Old.’ ”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Her book is so filled with the 
elevation of great poetry that we 
accept the prefacer’s large claim 
that ‘Alice Meynell being dead, . there 
is no English woman poet living today 
Muriel Stuart’s 
Science Monitor. 


into 
above mentioned 


however, 


. Ar 
who is peer. — 


Christian 


“To have chanced upon ‘New 
qi Poems and Old’ . . . is no less 
than a. rare good fortune. No 
pyrotechnical 
ing, or clever manipulation of literary 
present the 


Nashville 


press agent maneuver- 


politics is necessary to 
case for this writer.’’ 
Tennessean, 


Price, $32.00 





EDWIN VALENTINE MITCHELL 
Hartford, Corin. 


27 Lewis Street, 
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On Mr. Schmitt 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I note with considerable interest the dis- 
cussion that has been aroused in the “Points 
of View” columns over the articles of the 
I cannot help feeling 
may be 


school.” 
the ditfculty, if it 
from the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of The Saturday Review's 
policy in this particular Ber- 
nadotte E, Schmitt may, indeed, be described 
“revisionist,” but there his similarity 
with Nevinson and Barnes ceases. 
The criticism that your readers 
have levied against these latter are at least 
well taken, but the only allowable charge I 
have yet seen laid at Dr. Schmitt’s door is 
that, being an Oxford man, he is somewhat 
prone to admire Sir Edward Grey, though 
I do not believe anyone has ever held he 
allowed this admiration to stand in the way 
of his almost fiendishly clear analysis of the 
1914 situation. For those who, like Mr. 
Yarros, have questions to ask of the re- 
visionists, I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending Dr. Schmitt’s article in the 4 meri- 
can Historical Review for April, 1924. It 
still remains, to my knowledge, the clearest, 
account of the 


“revisionist 
that part of 


called that, arise 
instance. 


43 a 
Messrs. 


some of 


sanest, and most scholarly 
problem. 

I might also those who are 
apt to confuse Dr, Schmitt with such bril- 
liant but erratic men as Barnes, that they 
held a joint debate before the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations on April 23 of this 
year, and that a stenographic report of the 
proceedings was published by that organiza- 
tion. A perusal of this pamphlet ought to 


demonstrate to anyone the superiority of a 


suggest to 


great scholar’s methods over the impression- 
I should 
Schmitt 


istic enthusiasms of a popularizer. 
like also to ask that now that Dr. 
has written for 
volume on the subject comes to the desk, he 
be given a chance to say his full on the first 
As you yourself remarked in the 
“The scholars know too much, 
ind won’t, or can’t, tell us in any intelli- 
rible fashion.” Well, here is one, at any 
. who can. 


us this once, when another 


page 


last issue, 


rate 


Percy G. MILLER. 


‘“‘Shirtsleeves’’ Amenities 


Editor of The Saturday Review: 


wnd instalment of his chronicl 
your anonymous “shirtsleeves” 


kips briskly for a moment from New York 


In the sec 


yntributor 


to Chicago in order to mention Te Dial. 
“There was Charles Leonard Moo Dial,” 
he tells us. “Mr. Moore had written an 
‘ditorial for it in favor of girls’ heads on 
magazine covers, and Mr. William Morton 
Payne reviewed fiction for it He rather 


leaned toward Bliss Carman, Clinton S« 


lard, and Julia C. R. Dorr, and away fron 


the newer manifestations.” 

Perhaps we have no right to look f 
either accuracy or any due ‘observance o 
‘ritical decencic from a “shirtsleeves” hi 
torian who, writing under th helter of 
anonymity, is at liberty to feed fat what 
ever ancient grudges may fester in his 
system. But I trust you will allow me to 
set your readers right in one particular 
Like scores of other American scholars and 
critics, the lat Charles Leonard Moore 
served The Dial only in th capacity of 
occa ional contributor. H id you ch on- 


icler en dishabille spoken of “Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby’s Dial” he would have been 
The 


Saturday Review was also of that impliedly 


equally accurate, for the editor of 


moron crew who contributed to the journal. 
Only one name can accurately be used in 
The 
Dial, and that is the name of Francis Fisher 
editor 


the possessive case in connection with 


Browne. He was its founder, its 
and chief proprietor throughout the nearly 
thirty-five years of its existence, to him 
belongs whatever credit or obloquy attaches 
to the accomplishment of having produced 
the most competent, honest, and authorita- 
tive journal of literary criticism that we 
have ever had in this country. 

If you, Mr. Editor, succeed in carrying 
the torch of The Saturday Review through 
a century, you too and your 





the third of 
enterprise may receive at the end the just 
and tribute of some 
shirtsleeves” or shirtless chronicler. “In 
New York,” he will doubtless remark, 
“there was The Saturday Review. There 
Chauncey B. Tinker’s Saturday 


accurate urbane 


» 


and 


‘ 


was Dr. 


Points of View 


Review. Dr. Tinker had written an article 
for it in favor of butter on beets, and Mr. 
Elmer Davis reviewed fiction for it. He 
rather leaned toward Anita Loos and Fran- 
ces Newman, and away from the newer 
manifestations.” Such are the rewards of 
critical journalism in America. 
WaLpo R. BROWNE. 
Wyoming, New York. 


‘Towa Interiors” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


SIR: 

It amuses me to write to you this after- 
noon about your recent article “A Test 
Case” in the Saturday Review. I hope you 


won’t mind the time it takes to read this 
letter, for I have wanted so much to express 
an opinion about “Iowa Interiors,” and 
when I read what you had written I knew 
the time had come. 

In the first place I believe your second 
paragraph was written after you had read 
the book—and at the time you began the 
review. No! No! I’m not trying to catch 
you napping, but it occurred to me with 
such crystal clarity that your “photographs” 
could not have been more accurate had you 
snapped the camera yourself. And that is 
what first impressed me about those stories 
—absolute, conventional “stills” of a life 
nearly dead. 
there lies all the art which 
Ruth Suckow has or ever will have unless 
a revolutionary process within her soul 
forces something more than that “lowered 
voice,” which you describe so appropriately. 
Miss Suckow, not Iowa or Nebraska, nor 
the Dakotas, is the maker of “Iowa Inter- 
iors.’ She is an actor in her own play; 
a too young, but brittle pod in the Decem- 
ber garden. I understand, as you do, that 
her form of writing has merit of its own, 
but I protest against her lack of virility. 
It is not true that lowa is a land of deso- 
lation—it is a land of virility. It is not 
true that too many “retired farmers” im- 
pede the “progress” of the little towns. All 
the things which she writes of are true. 
They sum up in futility and negation. 
That is my sorow, and also my indignation. 


And to me 


(Pardon me, words seem to rhyme in my 
mind in spite of all I can do). I’m furious 
that someone doesn’t rise up without further 
ado and wave the state banner on high 
prize and our rights we 
which 


“Our liberties we 
will maintain” in a realistic 
does something more than scare the critics 
away or cause them to search for the address 
of a competent psychologist. The very 
truth is that our cross-section will bear the 
ime kind of scrutiny that any other one 
will, New York City no exception. It was 
1 sad blow to us Mid-westerners when Her- 
He would have jus- 


novel 


bert Quick passed on. 


tified us before all the world. You see, 
he really knew his Iowa. Ruth is just a 
“nice girl” as she told us in her “Odyssey.” 

Please forgive me for this effusion. I 


appreciated your review very, very much. 
I have a department on books in a local 
magazine, and I happened to have reviewed 
“Towa Interiors” this month myself. Thus, 
I felt that as a kindred-reviewer, I might 
write frankly. Also, I wish you to know 
what one other mid-westerner thinks about 
the book. 

As you know we have had many bank 
failures here in the last two or three years. 
Up in northwestern Iowa, there is a corner 
(cross-roads) which is affectionately called 
“the million-dollar corner” by the farmers 
in that “the neck of the woods.” During 
the Thanksgiving time we visited some rela- 
tives living in a small town about thirty 
miles east of this corner, but in a very rich, 
fertile, rolling country. All of that land 
is very valuable, In this town the principal 
bank had failed just the week before. A 
young farmer’s father who had been helped 
by the bank in his early days had lost all 
the savings of a lifetime. The son was an 
Ames graudate—he “ran” his father’s farm. 
It happened that I had a chance to talk to 
him one evening. There was nothing un- 
usual about his face, except a certain tanned, 
look—a face of a man of 
the outdoors. He was not especially cast 
down about his father’s misfortune. “S’pose 
P’ll have to go to the other bank and borrow 
some money to buy my cattle feed this 
winter,” he retnarked. And his wife said 
that when her “permanent” grew out she 
would “just wear her hair straight—marcels 
cost a lot.” There’s your realism in the 
face of calamity. Yet underneath that, un- 
less one is very stupid, might be found a 
certain steady heroism. 


clean, candid 


I do wish someone would take the time 
to write about us not with the “wholesome” 
unreality which characterizes Bess Streeter 
Aldrich, nor the “lowered” tone of Ruth 
Suckow, but in the genial, well-balanced, 
rounded thought of Herbert Quick. I’m 
“sick” of dark tones. Let’s have a little 
color. 

MAUDE SUMNER SMITH. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


“Touch and Go” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 

SIR: 

In the name of Love as well as of Jus- 
tice, I claim the time-endorsed right to say 
publicly in your columns a few words of 
self-defense in answer to your critic’s com- 
ments on my book of poetry, “Touch and 
Go.” With the latter half, at least, of his 
statement, “so good that it should be bet- 
ter’ I agree; though I did my best. But 
his phrase “disrespect for his own ma- 
terial” stirs me to vigorous protest. 

There are eight sections of my book. 
After praising one section highly, he makes 
several quotations all from the next sec- 
tion and several comments that would in- 
dicate these two sections are all he read, 
then dismisses my book. This I submit is 
scarcely fair. 

The first section of my volume tells the 
story of a marriage that failed, my own, 
another section is devoted to poems of social 
vision, and the last consists of love poems 
to my present fiancée. I ask you: Am I 
not justified in protesting against the phrase, 
“disrespect for his material”? 

The merit of my work or its lack of 
merit is “something else again;” though I 
might point out that the section criticized 
as poetic but not poetry is frankly labelled 
by me “Painted on Glass” and that Robert 
Frost has called the poems in this as well 
as other sections “What I call poetry and 
like to adduce among my friends as poetry.” 
Nor does the protested phrase well accord 
with William Ellery Leonard’s statement, 
“There is the flaming heart of life in your 
verses.” 

Not that I altogether 
disrespect on non-poetic 
of my subject matter—as I scotch snobs and 
smug reviews. It may have been this -in 
part which led William Stanley Braith- 
waite to call my book “the contribution of 
the chief of our contemporary ironists with 


disclaim conscious 
grounds for some 


a searing vision,” 
RALPH CHENEY. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


English Americans 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


SIR: 
a_ brief from an 
seemed to me_ of 


A response to note 
editor of Chicago 
uthcient general interest to warrant pub- 
lishing it as an open letter. I believe that 
many Americans have become increasingly 
annoyed by finding themselves termed 
“English” or “academic” when they ex- 
ercise the simple privilege of employing 
the language natural to them. I believe 
that in this open letter I am expressing 
opinions held by many of our countrymen 
who are traditionally English not only in 
their speech but in their silent reserve, their 
patience. 

The occasion for the letter was this: in 
submitting to the editor a Prothalamion 
of my composition, I informed her that 
Mr. J. Middleton Murry was publishing 
it in his Adelphi Magazine in England but 
that I was sure he would have no objec- 
tion to its simultaneous publication in 
America. In returning the poem, Miss 
Monroe wrote: “Mr, J. M. Murry is wel- 
come to this. It’s far too English for us.” 

My open letter follows: 

Your brief comment on the Prothalamion 
interests me and bids me respond; even 
though a response, in all probability, is not 
in order. Let me say first that this letter 
is in no sense an apologia for the Prothal- 
amion, nor is it a query concerning your 
xsthetic judgment of the poem. It merely 
considers your comment that the work is 
too “English.” 

I take it for granted that you do not 
mean ,the setting, which is a picture, from 
the life, of my place in Connecticut. The 
emotion, you will concede, is not English 
any more than Chinese or American or 
Ancient Egyptian. 

Certainly the form of thé poem, the dic- 
tion and the versification, is English. Have 
I not always spoken the English language? 
Are not the poets whom I have read and 
loved from earliest childhood, English? — 
not necessarily natives of British Isles, to 
be sure, but of English blood and English 
tradition. Does it never occur to you that 


there are still people in this country to 
whom the English idiom, both in conversa- 
tion and poetry, is the natural idiom; to 
whom composition ,in any other mode 
would be an insincere and highly artificial 
performance? My race has been impreg. 
nated with the English language from the 
beginning, and though it has since 1630 
been modestly identified with the develop. 
ments of America, it has retained almost 
unmodified the speech and tradition natural 
to it. Do not think that I am vaunting my 
ancestry or indulging in a Nordic harangue, 
Do not think that my position is unique, 
A very large proportion of Americans is 
still what you would call “too English” 
both in habit and in language. It is not 
often heard from. People of this type 
are willing to concede that an Irish, a 
Swedish, an Italian, immigrant is entitled 
to express himself in his natural idiom and 
to term the result American. Under jthe 
circumstances, they can not understand why 
they should be ruled out as “English” or 
“academic.” Are you not limiting our na- 
tional poetry in favor of a development 
the roots of which, when all is said and 
done, are still not deeply thrust into our 
soil? 

I put these questions in the friendliest 
spirit to you who are one representative of 
a critical bias very pronounced at the mo- 
ment. An objection such as you briefly 
voiced is a veiled invitation to those of 
English tradition to quit the American 
scene altogether. In my case, this is not 
important; and I well understand that you 
had other objections to the Prothalamion 
than the one you expressed. But in cases 
that do matter, such a spirit is unfortunate, 
We think, for example, of Henry James- 
and George Santayana. (Good riddance? 
Perhaps . . . though some may not think 
so.) We think of Mark Twain who, in 
self-defence, deliberately assumed the Amer- 
ican yoke. 

As long as we consciously strive to be 
American (whatever that may mean) we 
shall be blinded to the fact that the real 
American spirit, like the real any sort of 
spirit, is a composition of as many elements 
as can exist in nature. 

I am sure you will forgive this lengthy 
expression of opinion on the part of one 
who has always admired your generous and 
healthy contribution to American literature. 


Trinity College. 
RosperT HILLYER. 


Me and Moi 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 

SIR: 

In your issue of November 27th under 
Points of View, Miss Edythe Kelly Salt 
takes issue with Mr. George Haines IV in 
the question of “It is Me.” 

She is quite right in her statement of the 
etymology of “moi” in French. Thereafter 
she goes astray. 

She says: “That the Frenchman uses moi 
instead of je in answer to the question ‘Qui 
est 14?’ is due in no wise to the ‘finer social 
and psychological tact? with which Mr. Ellis 
credits him. The unstressed pronoun form 
je (just as the third person form i/) could 
not possibly be used in the stressed position 
required in the construction under considera- 
tion. The stressed position requires moi as 
as it does Jud. Furthermore, soi, although 
coming from the accusative me, is as truly 
a nominative as is the English J, inasmuch 
as it is the Latin accusative which has regu- 
larly survived as the French nominative.” 

It is quite true that the unstressed pro- 
noun form je could not possibly be used in 
this position. But it is not true that moi is 
the stressed form of je, but, on the con- 
trary, of me. I know of no case, and I 
believe none exists, where the verb “to be” 
is followed in French by the nominative but 
always by the accusative. case. Examples 
could be given at will. 

One is rather at a loss to discover by what 
process of reasoning Miss Salt arrived at 
the conclusion that soz is as truly nomina- 
tive as J. Her putting it in the same cate- 
gory with nouns, all of which derive from 
the Latin accusative, is not quite exact. | 
imagine she would be rather hard put to it 
to derive the nominative conjunctive pro 
nouns je, tu, il, elle, ils, elles from Latia 
accusatives. 

I am inclined to think that Miss Salt has 
been led astray by the “same case after 3 
before” rule in English grammar. The 
fact that the disjunctive forms 7702, ets 
must be used in the accusative case follow 
ing a preposition, a position which is very 
definitely accusative in language, seems t 
me to offer solid proof of the accusative 
character of the pronoun. 

CHARLES H. 
Columbia University. 


Tutt. 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


A SHORT-TIME CATALOGUE 
‘THE Bibliographical Society of London 
announces the early publication of “A 
Short-title Catalogue of Books printed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of 
English Books printed Abroad, 1475-1640,” 
compiled by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Red- 
grave, assisted by others. This volume is 
a quarto, of over 600 pages, bound in 
boards, canvas back, and contains entries 
of over 26,000 different books in their 
various editions, each of which is numbered 
and arranged in alphabetical order of au- 
thor’s name or heading as in the British 
Museum Catalogue, but with some modifica- 
tions which make for greater clarity; and 
a chronological order of editions. Anony- 
mous books which are entered under the 
author’s name when known are given a 
cross reference. Each item contains (1) an 
abridged title in original spelling; (2) 
mention of translators, editors, etc., (if 
necessary); (3) reference to the entry of 
the book in the Stationer’s Register, when 
known; (4) size; (5) printers’ and pub- 
lishers’ names; (6) known or approximate 
date; and (7) a list of libraries which pos- 
sess a copy. About 150 libraries and other 
owners of books are registered. The 
catalogue is nota bibliography of books 
known or believed to have been produced; 
it is a register of books of which copies 
have been traced in stated libraries and 
collections. It forms an indispensable work 
of reference to librarians, book collectors, 
students of English literature and an- 
tiquarian booksellers, and by its use research 
is simplified and many other books are 
rendered unnecessary. The larger portion 
of the edition will go to members of the 
society, but subscriptions will be received for 
a brief period, 


AT AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


HE American Art Association has issued 
a summary of the book sales to be held 
in the American Art Galleries in January 
and February. The remaining sales will be 
as follows: On January 26 Americana 


relating to California and the West, nar- 
ratives, newspapers, town histories, frontier 
and Indian wars, Mississippi, Texas, canals, 
railroads, and Mormans, including the col- 
lection of H. C. Holmes of Oakland, Calif., 
duplicates from the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, and an important collection 
of Long Island history and _ genealogy 
formed by a well known historian; on 
February 1 the marine collection of ship 
models, views, naval combats, broadsides, 
portraits, relics, logs and documents, in- 
cluding selections from the collection of 
Joseph Husband of Nantucket, Mass., and 
Alexander W. Hannah of Pasadena, Calif.; 
on February 2 a collection of books re- 
lating to the exploits of pirates, shipwrecks, 
naval history, whaling, marine research pub- 
lications, Arctic voyages and logs, and other 
unusual and scarce items, including the col- 
lection of R. I. Nesmith of this city; on 
February 8 autograph letters of Wilde, 
Meredith, Barrie, Hardy, Masefield, Swin- 
burne, Hearn, Landor, Carlyle, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and others, from the collection 
formed by the late John Quinn, to which 
has been added by permission and so noted, 
sufficient material to make up a two session 
sale; on February 15 and 16 the library 
of Major W. Van R, Whitall of Pelham, 
N. Y., containing such rarities as first edi- 
tions of Shelley, including a presentation 
copy of “Adonais” in the original wrap- 
pers, Keats, with “Poems” in original 
boards, Blake, Borrow, Fitzgerald with 
“Omar Khayyam” in original wrappers, 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Hudson, Gissing with “Workers in the 
Dawn,” Hardy, Moore and Yeats, the lat- 
ter represented by the most complete col- 
lection extant. The material for these sales 
has been selected with great care and con- 
tains many items that will make a strong 
appeal to the most discriminating collector. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 
VERY comprehensive and _ instructive 
exhibition of the work of George 
Cruikshank is on view at the Grolier Club 
and will be open to the public until Jan- 


uary 31. 
es SS 

James Tregaskas & Son, rare book deal- 

ers of London, have issued an illustrated 

catalogue of a small collection of some of 


the rarer works of Charles Lamb in a 
limited edition of 250 numbered copies at 
five shillings each. 
‘ a 

C. E. Goodspeed & Co., of Boston, an- 
nounce the publication of “The Graphic 
Processes,” a series of actual prints, selected 
and arranged by Louis A. Holman. The 
prints are examples of various kinds of 
etching, engraving, lithographing and 
other processes, each print being attached 
to a different folder on which are printed 
the notes concerning that print alone. The 
collection is encased in a cloth portfolio 
and issued in a limited edition. 

ve 

The collection of autograph letters and 
manuscripts of the late John H, Gundlach 
of St. Louis, sold at the American Art 
Galleries on January 6 and 7, brought 
$45,458. The original manuscript of a 
nine-line unpublished poem by Edgar Allan 
Poe brought $1,850. An important manu- 
script of a thousand words in which Walt 


Whitman discussed “Edgar Poe’s  Sig- 
nificance,” fetched $900. The famous 
letter from Pope Gregory XIII to the 


French King Charles IX, congratulating 
him on_ his escape from death at the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew was sold for 
$660. An autograph survey made by 
George Washington at the age of eighteen 
realized $400. The fiftieth anniversary 
proclamation of Lincoln’s death, signed on 
April 13, 1915, by Woodrow Wilson, also 
brought $400. 

In calling his new novel “Les Enfants du 
Siécle” (Grasset), M. André Laneandé in- 
trod: ces as his hero such a special specimen, 
of the youngest extant Frenchmen that he 
hardly represents justly this after-war gen- 
eration about which so much has been writ- 
ten, and has little right to the title he has 
chosen. The hero of his entertaining story 
is caught in the toils of his young step- 
mother, not so young as she seems and fur- 
nished with more than a dubious past, and is 
tyrannized over by his father, a successful 
man of affairs of the least admirable type. 
Of course it ends in a catastrophe. M. 
Lamandé has written an article explaining 
and defending his book, which had naturally 
excited doubts, but in which his intentions 


seem to have been good. 
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er social BARGAIN OFFERS 





STOCK REDUCING SALE: 25,000 books at 
drastic reductions for immediate disposal—no 
catalogues—Breslow’s Book Shop, Bible House, 
4th Ave. cor. gth St. 





REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 
free. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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rived at Bint of ten cents. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
nomina- fAshburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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- ee free. Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 
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BOOK BINDINGS 





LEATHER BOUND BOOKS RESTORED 
and preserved. New life to crumbling or 
cracked bindings. Easily applied. Send for 
free sample can “Leathervita.” Small and 
large Libraries treated. J. C. Lewis Co., 2 
West 47th Street, New York. 





BOOKS WANTED 





COMPLETE LIBRARIES or Small Collec- 
tions of Books purchased at all times. Madison 
Book Store, 55 East sg9th Street, New York. 
Telephone Regent 7994. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE 





FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenhof’s—established 1856. 387 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 





GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY: If interested in your family 
history, our priced catalogue listing nearly 5,000 
genealogical books for sale by us will be mailed 
to you for toc in stamps. GOODSPEED’S 
BOOK-SHOP, 94 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 








GENERAL ITEMS 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG of rare books, 
fine bindings, manuscript letters, etc. W. K. 
Stewart Co., Louisville, Ky. 





O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 
ice. Open evenings. 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE WEST, the Indians, local history, 
genealogy. Catalogs on request. Cadmus Book 
Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New York. 

EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 








“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 





SEND FOR CATALOG of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 





LANGUAGES 


WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.95; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 3 West 40th, New York. 





RARE EDITIONS 





GOODSPEED’S CATALOGUES just pub- 
lished: No. 165—Books on Art and _ allied 
subjects. No. 166—Rare Books, including First 
Editions, Fine Presses, Association Copies, etc. 
Either or both sent free on request. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, 92 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass, 





FIRST AND LIMITED EDITIONS. Cata- 
logue No. 2 on request. Modern American and 
English Authors, Nonesuch Press, Art, Litera- 
ture, Anthropology, Bruce Rogers, Americana. 
J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Regent Street, 
Port Chester, New York. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In. 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 





AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlton, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

INTERESTING CATALOG of FIRST EDI- 
TIONS and unusual books will be mailed upon 
request. Julian Bookshop. 1625 Eastern Park- 
a a 
SPECIALISTS 








THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Boek Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermatica, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





LIST YOUR BOOK NEEDS with us with- 
out charge or obligation to purchase. Out of 
print and rare books promptly supplied at most 
reasonable prices. National Bibliophile Service, 
347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 





THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY in 10 vol- 
umes. 1500 Illustrations. The only complete 
international record of the modern theatre. 
Special Issues on Stagecraft, Theatre Back- 
grounds. Costumes, Shakespeare, etc. Complete 
$50. We buy Volumes I and II at $5 each. 
THEATRE ARTS, INC., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





WANTED, Back numbers of American Mer- 
cury, London Mercury, Dial, Illustrated Week- 
lies before 1870. THOMAS M. SALISBURY, 
87 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 
MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 


Sooks, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogies, 
Theses, etc. The Branwell Company, 406 West 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS?’ representative, 


literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Van- 


derbilt 9344. 
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says the Manchester Guardian, “dishonesty 
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of his visits of inspection Libri contrived t 
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manuscripts, and before discovery managed 
to accumulate £40,000 by the sal 
of his plunder. In 1848 a warrant was 
isued for his arrest, but he had friends at 
court and was enabled to escape to England, 
where he lived very comfortably for many 
years on the proceeds of his stolen treasures - 
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Abbott, W. rev. Jassie Life and Letters 

of John Morley 779 
Abdullah, A., “Ruth’ s Rebellion’ 886 
Abe rcrombie, L., “Romi anticism”’ 822 

‘Adam in Me vonshine,’ ’ J. B. Priestley 849 
Adams, E. C. L., “Congaree Sketches” 929 
Adult Education,” J. K. Hart 764 
Adventure of Man, The,” F. C. Happold, 
rev. B,. Brebner 697 
Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad,’ J. Leste 

man 791 
‘Adventuring,” A. Breede 832 
“Advertising Research,” P. White, rev. E 

E. Calkins 610 
Ace of Danger, The,” A. Muir 767 
Across Arctic America,”’ K. Rasmussen, 

rev. I. Bowman 755 
‘Affair in Duplex 9B," William Johnson, 

rev. D. Hammett 734 
‘Age of Impotence, The,” Elmer Davis, 

( Essay) 57 
Age of the Earth,” Arthur Holmes, rev 

A. P. Sachs 786 
“Air Warfare,”” W. C. Sherman, rev. E 

P. Warner 877 
‘A ie i & atalog, 1926,” ed Isabella M 
Cooper, rev. Hel len E. Haines 714 
Ale i R., “The Love of Myrrhine,” 

22; “French Studies and Reviews” 995 
on R. W., “The Path of the Sun”... 829 
Alias Dr Thayer,” L. Thayer 600 
Alison Blair,’’ G. Crownfield 886 
All at Sea,”’ Carolyn Wells, rev. D. Ham 
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All Hallows Eve,” Edna St. Vincent Mil 
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“All Summer in a Day,” S. Sitwell, rev. 

Arthur Colton . 593 
“Allan and the Ice Gods, H. Rider Hag 

gard , 949 
Alien, E. B., “Early American Wall Paint 
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Allen, H., rev. “Whitman,”” E. Holloway, 
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Allen, M., “The Price of Victory” 808 
Alling, K. S., “Duality” ’ (Poem) 891 
‘Allinghams, The,’ May Sinclair, rev. Amy 
Wellington 821 
Allinson, A. E. C., rev. “The Immortal 
Marriage,” Gertrude Atherton 992 
Alma,”’ Margaret Fuller, rev. Zona Gale 895 
Almost Perfect State, The,”” Don Mar 
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Alpha,” E. Balint . 768 
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W. EB. Walling . 737 
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‘American People, The,”’ T. J. Wertenbaker, 

rev. E. P. Oberholtzer . 580 
“American Poetry,” James Rorty (Essay).. 955 
“American Saga, An,” C. C. Jensen, rev. 

M. E. Ravage 843 


“American Scholarship,’ ’ (Editorial), H. S. 
Canby . . y 
“American Secretaries of State,”” e 
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Bemis, rev. John Corbin 991 
Aminoff, L., “Glory” 583 
Among Those Present,”’ Lois S. Montross.. 717 
Amy Lowell as a Poet,” (Essay), H. Allen 557 

“Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes,” T 
Gann . . 570 
“Ancient Hunger, “The,” E. Granberry 615 
Anderson, Isabel, ‘“‘From Corsair to Riffian’’ 850 
Anderson, Sherwood, “Tar” 593 

“Andy Brandt's Ark,"’ Edna Bryner, rev. 
694 


Grace Frank 
Anet, Claude, “‘While the Earth Shook” 982 
Angell, J. W.. “The Theory of International 

Prices,”’ 808; “‘When Debts Are Politics” 
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Angell, Norman, “The Pub lic Mind, Its Dis- 

orders, Its Exploitation.’ 883 
‘Ann Decides,” R. Keable 767 
Anonymous, “The Book Without a Name’’.. 732 


Another Man’s Poison,’”’ M. Belgion, (Es- 
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say) < rT oT 
Ansley, C. F., rev. “The Hound-Tuner of 


Callaway” sings 945 
“Ant-Hills,” Hannah Berman 767 
“Anthony Comstock,"”” Heywood Broun and 

Margaret Leech, rev. Elmer Davis 689 


“Anthony Trollope,” Garnet Smith (Essay) 637 
“Anthony Trollope,” M. Sadleir . 637 
Anthony. W., “The Star of the Hills” ........ 982 
Antin, B., “The Gentleman from the 22d”. 789 
“Apostolic Message, The,” B. W. Bacon, rev. 





H. J. Cadbury .........20000:..0cccecsessseseerseesseesseee 84 
Appel, 3. i ae World Cruise Log” ........ 684 
“April” (Foem), A. H. Fisher .... = | 
* Aquarium Fish” (Poem), P. Colum . 637 
Arabian, M., “Joyiitn .cecncc-ccccacsccsesssseosesceens 702 
“Argentine Literature,” Hermine H. Hip- 
— 7)  ) 931 
Arlen, M., “Young “Men in Love’ conn O89 
‘Armies of the First eens Republic, etc.” 
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Armstrong, H. F., ““‘The New Balkans” 624 “Books of the Spring,” Amy Loveman, Bacon, B. W., “The Apostolic Message,” 
Arno, Peter, “Whoops Dearie” . 899 (Article) ion union 761 784; “The Story of Jesus and the Begin- 
“Around the World in 28 Days,” L. Wells.. 570 Borden, Mary, “Four o’Clock” ...0............ 753 nings of the Church” . . 950 
‘Arrow, The,”’ C. Morley, rev. Sidney Bottome, Phyllis, ‘“The Belated Reckoning” 595 Bacon, L., “Quincibald in Mediocria,” 966; 
Howard SORES: . 860 Bowen, F. C., “The Sea, Its History and revs. “Skin Deep,” N. Royde- Smith, 639; 
“Arséne Lupin,” M. LeBlanc ................. . 949 Romance” ; 939 ‘Before the Bombardment,’ Osbert Sit- 
Articles, Literature Abroad, E. Boyd, 566, Bowman, I., rev. “Across Arctic America,” well, 562; ‘Red Damask,’ Emanie Sachs, 
630, 698. K. Kasmussen . » 385 782; “The Dark Gentlem: an,”’ G. B. Stern 803 
Art. Qwertyuiop, 545, 577, 609, 677, 751. Boyd, E., Literature Abroad, (Article) 566, 698 “Bad Samaritan, The,’ J. Sturm : —— 
801, 843, 879, 943, 975; “‘Spanish Books,’ Boyd, E., rev. “American Criticism,” W. Jailey, H. C., “The Fool’ .- 982 
Henry Leach, 665; ‘“‘M. P. Artzybashev,” A. Drake; “Transition,’ ’ E. Muir, 676; Dairacte ather, Bruce, ‘Carry On, Sergeant”’.. 763 
A. IL. Mazaroff, 716; “Books of the “Mother and Son,’ ’ R. Rolland - 942 Baker, Margaret, ‘The Lost Merbaby” . 720 
Spring,” Amy Loveman, 761; “French oe James, “M arching On,” 860; rev. a oh, N. D., rev. “France and America,” 
Policy in 1914.” W. L. Langner, 781; Red Pants,” J. W. Thomason; “*Noc Tardieu 957 
‘French Poetry and the New Spirit,” M. turne Militaire,”” E. W. Springs; “Three Bakeless. J., revs. “Mirrors ot the Year,” 
Cowley (Article), 810; “The Book Belt Lights from a Match,” L. Nason 880 Grant Overton, 642; “The Life of Dar- 
of the Pacific,” F. Melcher, 824; ‘‘Aurora,” Boynton, Percy H., “Winds of Criticism” win,” L. Huxley, 864; “The Public Mind, 
M. Marks, 884: “Argentine Literature.” (Essay) io i _ 875 Its Disorders, Its Expioitation,” N. Angell, 
Hermine H. Hipwell, 931; “Old Seafar- *Boys’ Book of Amusements,” A. F. Col- $33; “Trumpets of Jubilee,” Constance M. 
ing Prints,” D. Bone, 941; “French Poet, lins ES ; a ae Rourke; ‘A Methodist Saint,” H. Asbury 895 
New Style, " L. Lewisohn, 948; “Here’s to “Boy Showman and Entertainer,” A. Rose Balint, E., “Alpha” : - 768 
Crime,” C. A. Bennett, 960; “Limousin : selbinale Des FF... Ballou, R, O.,_ rev. “Maioli, Canevari and 
in Literature,” R. Galland, 996. “Brackie the Fool,’ Klabund ............ . 868 — G. ‘D. Hobson _. aoe - 881 
“Artifex,’’ John Gloag, rev. A. P. Sachs...... 786 Bradley, Mary H., “Caravans and Canni- Bamburg, I... “Beads of Silence” .. - 949 
“Art in a City” (Editorial), H. S. Canby 709 bals’’ , a a 850 Banking Through the Ages, Noble F. - 
‘Art of the Short Story” (Editorial) H. S. Bradley, W., “L auncelot and the Ladies”. 949 en oy . 719 
Canby - ices 605 Bragg, "Sir W., “Creative Knowledge” . 850 *Baneinis ae Pressure 469 
“Art of Thought, The,’’ Graham Wallas, rev. * Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine Verse,” om RpSIEED Carl Carmer (Poem) .. 725 
R. B. Perry chemin - 991 ed. W. S. Braithwaite, rev. L. Unter- Barber and the Cow,” T. D. Davies, rev. 
Asbury, H., “A Methodist Saint” : 895 pod 7 804 Jane Dransfield . 758 
Ashley, S.. rev. “Whaling North and South,’ RB . pee P , em “ Barbour, R. H., “The Relief Pitcher” 869 
F. V. Morley and J. S. Hodgson. 545 raley, B > Hurdy Gurdy on Olympus”... 954 Baring, M., “Daphne Adeane”’ 807 
Ashmun, Margaret, “Pa: The Head of the Bramson, K., “Dr. Morel’ sisal i 718 Barnouw, A. J., revs. ‘Joseph Michaelius,” 
Famile” cha - 718 Brandes, G., “Primitive Christianity” . 651 A. Eekhof, 597: “Max Havelaar,” Multa- 
“As It Was,” H. T., rev. Bray Hammond.... 694 “Break ‘0’ Day,”” C, O'Leary svsesssersecseneeese 828 tuli 693 
“Ask Smith: He Knows” (Editorial), Amy Breakwater, The,” W. A. Dyer ............... 766 Barthou, L., *‘The Prodigious Lover’ 894 
tT nanan See core ae Breasted, J. H., “The Conquest of Civiliza- Bartlett, H. B., “Capricious Winds’ 966 
‘Aspects of Mexican Civilization,” J. Vascon- tion” 817 Barton, W. E., “The Great Good Man” 792 
celos and M. Gamio, rey. C. Beale 607 srebner, B. rev, “The Adventure of Man,” Bates, E. S “Perehnial Romanticism’’ (Ks- 
Asquith, Cynthia, “Martin’s Adventure,’’ 792; F. C. Happold 697 say), 923; revs. “Religion in the Making,” 
“The Ghost Book’ ; 829 Breede, A., “‘Adver nturing” . ih . 832 A. N. Whitehead, 542 “Ignatius Loyola,” 
“Association Items” (Essay), W. S. Lewis.... 797 Brewster, E. H., “The Life of ‘Gotama the Paul Van__ Dyke, 563; “Man's World, 
Atherton, Gertrude, ‘“‘The Immortal Mar- NG © exicinencounss EERE Charlotte Haldane, 612; *‘Rhapsody,” A. 
riage”. ; se 992 Bridges, V., “The Girl in Black” Schnitzler, 752; ‘The | Philosophy of the 
Atkey, B., “The Unknown Path” ........ 738 Briffeult, RK. « Ag a eae “ne pete — Abbe Bautain,” 801; “Caponsacchi,” Ar- 
“At the Sign of Sagittarius,” R. B. ince. ree RB The Mothers” ......... : 958 thur Goodrich and Rose A. Palmer, 804. 
gay Ce oy AM 0 859 Brinton, S S., “The Golden Age of the Medici” 552 ‘Baudelaire: Prose and Poetry,” rev. L. P. 
“Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst,” J. Wasser- Brittany and the Loire,”” L. Richardson , 983 ON Saree 628 
corer = 581 Britton, K. P. “Morning, Noon and Night’’.. 678 “Beads of Silence,” L. Bamburg 949 
Aumonier, S., “The Baby Grand” . * 302 British Documents on the Origins of the Beals, C. rev. “Cortes the Conqueror,” H. 
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